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“‘ Besides being a reader 
of LIFE, I’m a teacher. 
I mention this because 
LIFE has both 
personal and professional 
values for me. 

For example...’’ 
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to illustrate the value of LIFE to you and your school? 


Your answer to this question could be worth $100.00! 


If you'd like to add $100.00 to the value 
of your personal library (in books of your 
own choosing) the Publishers of LIFE in- 
vite you to write them a short letter on 
the following subject: 


“The Value of LIFE in our School” 


The Publishers are extending this special 
invitation to you and to all educators in 
every phase of education—from kinder- 
garten to graduate school—as part of a 
broad inquiry into LIFE’s impact on vari- 
ous areas of public and private life. 


Your letter will be regarded as personal 
correspondence and will not be published 
without your consent. 


The writers of the five letters selected as 
best by the judges will receive 


$100 in Books 


of their own choosing. 


In addition to these five Grand Prize 
Awards, the Publishers will present 


$50 in Books 


to 20 Second Prize winners. The writers 
of the next 50 letters selected for Honor- 
able Mention will receive their choice of 
one of the following LIFE books: 


LIFE’s Picture Cook Book 
LIFE’s The World's Great Religions 
LIFE’s The World We Live In 


To qualify for any one of these awards, your 
letter on “The Value of LIFE in our School” 
should be postmarked no later than June 30, 
1959 and should be addressed to: 


Mrs. Mary Johnson Tweedy 
Director of Education 


LIFE 


15 West 48th St., New York 20, N.Y. 
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THE CONANT REPORT? 


EADERS seeking dragons to slay are not 
going to find them in James B. Conant’s 
realistic study of The American High 

School Today: A First Report to Interested Citi- 
zens.2 Dr. Conant does not raise his lance against 
the Communist giant, does not, in fact, even men- 

tion Soviet education. He does not acknowledge, 
even in passing, the numerous critics of America’s 
schools and colleges. He does not pause to analyze 
the content of existing courses of study. Nor does 
he comment on the elementary school, “a sub- 
ject,” he remarks, “on which I have no basis to 
report.” 

What he does do is to put before the American 
public a practical plan for improving the Ameri- 
can public high school. Conant’s plan calls for 
no drastic structural reorganization of American 
education. Where other observers of the current 
educational scene, many of whom for some curi- 
ous reason consider themselves experts on a sub- 
ject of which they are in fact abysmally ignorant, 
rip American education to shreds and advance 
pie-in-the-sky proposals for reform. Dr. Conant 
finds the basic structure of our educational sys- 
tem essentially sound, and approaches the job of 
improvement with a list of 21 recommendations, 
all of which have been tried and proved in actual 
practice. 


COMPREHENSIVE H1GH SCHOOL 


Dr. Conant starts his report with the assump- 
tion that American education, being a product 
of the unique course of American development, 
must continue to reflect American ideals and 
aspirations. This assumption is so obviously logi- 
cal that one can only look with bewilderment 
upon those critics of the schools who seriously 
propose that we abandon all we have built 
through the years and adopt in its stead the Euro- 
pean pattern of education, which limits advanced 


‘Reprinted from the March 16, 1959, issue of the Civic 
Leader with the permission of the publisher, The Civic 
Education Service, 1733 K Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1959. xiii + 
140 pages. Paperbound, $1.00; cloth-bound, $2.95. 


study to an intellectual elite and places control of 
education in the hands of the state or national 
government. 

“Having tried to explain American public edu- 
cation to German audiences,’’ Conant writes, “‘I 
am aware of some of the peculiarities of our sys- 
tem—peculiar from a European standpoint. Yet 
I have found that by pointing out certain differ- 
ences between American and European history, 
one can lead a German, for example, to a better 
understanding of our schools. . . .” One may hope 
that his opening chapter, in which he discusses 
the characteristics of American education, will 
lead a goodly number of his own countrymen to 
a better understanding of the strengths and weak- 
nesses of their school system, and what they must 
do if the present program is to be improved. 

Dr. Conant took the comprehensive high school 
as the central object of his study. The compre- 
hensive high school sprang from two deeply 
rooted American ideals, equality of opportunity, 
and equality of status. Uniquely American, it 
seeks in the same building to provide an educa- 
tion for all the youth of the community: the rich 
and the poor, the academically inclined and the 
vocationally inclined, those of high ability and 
those of medium ability and those of low ability. 

Dr. Conant began his study with an open mind. 
He approached the comrehensive high school 
with a significant question. Is it possible, he 
asked, under one roof and one management for 
“a school to fulfill satisfactorily three functions: 
Can a school at one and the same time provide 
a good general education for all the pupils as 
future citizens of a democracy, provide elective 
programs for the majority to develop useful skills, 


‘and educate adequately those with a talent for 


195 


handling advanced academic subjects—particu- 
larly foreign languages and advanced mathe- 
matics? The answer to this question,” he went on 
to add in one of his classic understatements, 
“would seem to be of considerable importance for 
the future of American education.” 

In his search for an answer, Conant personally 
visited 55 selected schools in 18 states. As a result 
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of these visits and of analyses of data collected 
by his staff, he formulated the conclusions and 
the recommendations embodied in the present 
report. 

His most important conclusion is that our sys- 
tem of locally-controlled public high schools is 
capable of meeting the educational needs of 
America’s youth and, in a larger sense, of the 
nation. “I found eight schools,” he writes, “which, 
in my judgment, were satisfactorily fulfilling the 
three main objectives of a comprehensive high 
school.” 

GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 

Eight schools out of 55! And the 55, only a tiny 
handful of the 21,000 spread across the country! 
What kind of a conclusion is this? What does it 
prove? The answer is that it proves precisely what 
it purports to prove, neither more nor less. As 
Conant pointed out, if he found only one high 
school performing in a satisfactory manner, “such 
a school might be taken as a model or pattern. 
Furthermore, unless there were some especially 
favorable local features which enabled such a 
school to attain these three objectives, the char- 
acteristics found might be developed in all the 
other schools of sufficient size in the United 
States.” As it was, he found not one, but eight, 
and the eight stood up under the most searching 
examination. 

One should note at this point that Dr, Conant 
refuses to generalize about the success or failure 
of the American high school. “There are too 
many high schools of too many different types,” 
he cautions, “and I doubt if any procedure can be 
worked by which a meaningful sample can be 
drawn from the 21,000 public high schools.” 
However, he goes on to say, “it is possible to 
make valid judgments about American secondary 
education, but only school by school.” 

The fact that Dr. Conant finds no necessity for 
a “radical alteration in the basic pattern of 
American education” does not, of course, mean 
that our educational system is in good shape. 
Quite the contrary is true, as the report indicates. 
For one thing, Conant’s studies convinced him 
that only at exorbitant expense can schools with 
a graduating class of smaller than 100 students 
hope to provide a satisfactory high school educa- 
tion. Only 4,000 of the total of 21,000 high 
schools now meet the minimum requirement as 
to size. The remaining 17,000 must be consoli- 
dated. Until this reform is accomplished, these 
17,000 schools serving the needs of one-third of 
the nation’s youth cannot hope to provide the 
faculties, the facilities, and the breadth of courses 


required for an adequate high-school program. 

Nor was Dr. Conant pleased with everything 
he found even in the schools that passed the acid 
test. “If,” he writes, “the fifty-five schools I have 
visited, all of which have a good reputation, are 
at all representative of American public high 
schools I think one general criticism would be in 
order: The academically talented student, as a 
rule, is not being sufficiently challenged, does not 
work hard enough, and his program of academic 
subjects is not of sufficient range. 

“The able boys too often specialize in mathe- 
matics and science to the exclusion of foreign lan- 
guages and to the neglect of English and social 
studies, The able girls, on the other hand, too 
often avoid mathematics and science as well as 
the foreign languages. As I have indicated ... a 
correction of this situation in many instances will 
depend upon an altered attitude of the commu- 
nity quite as much as upon action by a school 
board or the school administration.” 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


Before we turn to Dr. Conant’s specific recom- 
mendations, a word about the author is in order. 
James B. Conant was born in Massachusetts and 
educated at Harvard. And there, in the oldest col- 
legiate institution in the United States, he began 
a distinguished career, rising rapidly from the 
rank of assistant professor of chemistry to the 
head of the chemistry department and, at age 40, 
to the presidency of the university, a position he 
filled with distinction from 1933 to 1953, at which 
time he resigned to accept an appointment as 
United States High Commissioner to Germany. 

During a successful career as scientist, adminis- 
trator, and diplomat, Dr. Conant found time to 
serve in both world wars, on the General Advi- 
sory Committee of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, and as a member of the Educational 
Policies Commission. A life-long student of com- 
parative education, he also found time to make 
intensive studies of Australian, New Zealand, 
British, German, and Swiss schools, and to write 
several stimulating books on the subject of edu- 
cation. 

It was while he was still serving as Ambassador 
to Bonn that the President of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York, John W. Gardner, ap- 
proached him with the proposal to make a study 
of secondary education in the United States. 
“His answer,” Dr. Gardner writes in the fore- 
word to the report, “was good news for Ameri- 
can education.” Most Americans will be inclined 
to agree. 
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RECOMMENDED PROGRAM 

As we noted earlier, Dr. Conant is convinced 
that the comprehensive high school embodies the 
central values of democracy. This belief prompts 
him to recommend homerooms containing a 
cross-section of al] students, and a basic program 
of studies that every student, regardless of ability, 
would follow. 

In addition to physical education, the basic 
program would include four years of English; 
three to four years of social studies, including at 
least two years of history (“one of which should 
be American history”), and a senior course in 
American problems or American government; 
one year of mathematics in the ninth grade; and 
one year of science. This program would take 
about half of the student’s time. For the other 
half, he would choose from two broad groups of 
electives—one group leading to a vocation, the 
other to more advanced study of an academic 
nature. 

For girls interested in vocational programs, 
courses should be available in typing, stenog- 
raphy, the use of clerical machines, home eco- 
nomics, and the distributive trades. For boys, 
opportunities should be available for developing 
skills in agriculture, trade, and industry. “In each 
specialized trade,” the report states, “there should 
be an advisory committee composed of representa- 
tives of management and labor.” 

The academically talented boys and girls would 
take, in addition to the basic courses, four years 
of one foreign language, three additional years 
of science, and three additional years of mathe- 
matics. “This program,” the report declares, “will 
require at least fifteen hours of homework each 
week.” 

Highly gifted students would be expected to 
meet even more rigorous requirements. Where 
possible, opportunities should be provided for 
them to take one or more courses that are now 
part of the Advanced Placement Program. Under 
this program a student who completes in the 
twelfth grade one or more college-level courses in 
mathematics, languages, English, and history may 
be admitted upon examination, to sophomore 
standing in these subjects when he enters college. 
Dr. Conant admits that most high schools, even 
under his reformed program, are not going to be 
able to provide such a rich offering, but he holds 
it up as a desirable goal ‘to strive for. 

Slow readers (not to be confused with the 
mentally retarded) also require special considera- 
tion. “These pupils,” the report states, “should 
be instructed in English and the required social 


studies by special teachers who are interested in 
working with such students and who are sym- 
pathetic to their problems. Remedial reading 
should be part of the work, and special types 
of textbooks should be provided.” 


OTHER SUGGESTIONS 


Dr. Conant frowns upon the multiple-track 
system of education which separates vocational 
and academic students. He would abolish exist- 
ing programs labeled “college preparatory,” 
“commercial,” “general,” and so forth on the 
grounds that they are essentially undemocratic 
and needlessly inflexible. In their place he would 
substitute a strong counseling service that would 
provide adequate guidance for every individual. 
The counselors would, of course, work with par- 
ents as well as pupils. 

Counselors would also share responsibility for 
dealing with the ever-present problem of individ- 
ual differences. The report recommends ability 
grouping in individual subjects rather than 
across-the-board grouping according to which a 
given student is placed in a particular section in 
all courses. 

The Conant Report makes a strong recom- 
mendation in regard to the problem of grading. 
Students taking elective courses would be held 
to the highest standards of achievement, and 
those who could not or would not meet the 
minimum standards would be failed. For the re- 
quired courses, however, an entirely different 
standard would prevail. As the report points out, 
“Since these courses are required of all, irrespec- 
tive of ability, a student may be given a passing 
grade if he has worked to full capacity whether 
or not a certain level of achievement has been 
reached.” 

Returning to the practice of ability grouping, 
one of the exceptions to this practice would 
be the twelfth-grade social studies class, which 
should be a cross-section of the entire school with 
the pupils grouped heterogeneously. ‘This 
course,” the report declares, “should develop not 
only an understanding of the American form of 
government and of the economic basis of our 
free society, but also mutual respect and under- 
standing between different types of students. Cur- 
rent topics should be included; free discussion of 
controversial issues should be encouraged. 

“This approach is one significant way in which 
our schools distinguish themselves from those in 
totalitarian nations. This course, as well as well- 
organized home-rooms and certain student activi- 
ties, can contribute a great deal to the develop- 
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ment of future citizens of our democracy who will 
be intelligent voters, stand firm under trying na- 
tional conditions, and not be beguiled by the 
oratory of those who appeal to special interests.” 


ADMINISTRATIVE REFORMS PLUus 

We were talking to an educator who had read 
a review of the Conant Report. “It seems to me,” 
he said, “that about all Conant is doing is recom- 
mending administrative changes.”’ Now it is true 
that many of Conant’s major recommendations 
do involve purely administrative rearrangements. 
But it is not true that the report stops at this 
point. The report is deceptively simple. On first 
glance it does seem to call for a minimum of re- 
organization, but the more one ponders the rec- 
ommendations the more one realizes that Conant 
is, in fact, calling for far-reaching reforms in the 
American high school. 

In our present review, we have touched upon 
only about half of the 21 recommendations made 
in the report. Although each of these recom- 
mendations is stated concisely, every one opens 
up much larger issues that Conant has not at- 
tempted to explore in any detail. Had he chosen 
to develop the recommendations in detail, he 
would have ended up with a huge volume that 
would almost certainly have been self-defeating 
in that the school board members and lay citizens 
to whom he is principally addressing his remarks 
would have been discouraged from reading the 
report. 

Dr. Conant disarms many of his critics by 
frankly accepting the fact that his recommenda- 
tions “may appear too conservative for the taste 
of many readers.” In justification of what he calls 
his conservatism, however, he points out that he 
started the study with the premise that “my 
recommendations would include only what I had 
found to be well-established features of at least 
one school.” 

Interesting new departures in education, for 
example television, have not been discussed in the 
report because, as Conant states, “in my opinion 
[they] have not yet developed to a point where 
they can be regarded as firmly established fea- 
tures of a comprehensive school,” It was hardly 


necessary for Conant to emphasize “the impor- 
tance of experimentation and the desirability of 
innovation in all phases of education.” 

No one who has read the report could possibly 
jump to the conclusion that the author had the 
slightest inclination to freeze the development of 
the curriculum. Nor could one jump to the con- 
clusion that Conant considers this any more than 
“a first report to interested citizens.” Indeed, as 
he reminds readers, the schools face many urgent 
problems which can be solved only by continued 
experimentation. 

Social studies teachers will be interested in his 
discussion of this point. “I found,” he says, “wide- 
spread dissatisfaction with the course in world 
history. Furthermore, I found few teachers or ad- 
ministrators who were willing to endorse a four- 
year sequence in social studies because of their 
doubts as to the value of what would be taught 
the fourth year. Therefore, experimentation, eval- 
uation, and discussion of the findings of social 
science teachers would seem to me to be high on 
the list of priorities in curriculum development.” 

On the all-important matter of who is going 
to do the job of reforming the American high 
school, Conant minces no words. The ultimate 
responsibility rests upon an informed citizenry. 
“There are three requisites for the successful op- 
eration of a high school: first, a school board com- 
posed of intelligent, honest, devoted citizens who 
understand that their function is policy-making 
and not administration; second, a first-rate super- 
intendent; third, a good principal. 

“Without a good school board the situation is 
almost hopeless. If members of a school board 
become involved in the appointment of teachers 
and in other matters of patronage, the mainte- 
nance of good morale in the teaching staff be- 
comes almost impossible, however excellent may 
be the superintendent and the principal. Given 
a good school board and strong leadership by 
the superintendent and principal, an excellent 
group of teachers will be recruited, and it is 
hardly necessary to emphasize that on the quality 
of the teachers (assuming wise leadership) the 
quality of the education must ultimately de- 
pend.” 





“When one considers in its length and in its breadth the importance of this question of the education of a nation’s 
young, the broken lives, the defeated hopes, the national failures, which result from the frivolous inertia with which it 
is treated, it is difficult to restrain within oneself a savage rage. In the conditions of modern life the rule is absolute, the 
race which does not value trained intelligence is doomed.”—A. N. Whitehead, “The Aims of Education.” 





Of Teaching and Social Intelligence 


Jack Allen 








HINGS are in the saddle,” observed a 
perceptive Emerson more than a century 
ago. 
’Tis the day of the chattel, 

Web to weave, and corn to grind; 


Things are in the saddle, 
And ride mankind. 


All about him the romanticist observed hardy 
plants growing from ideological seed so widely 
broadcast during the Age of Reason, Concerning 
them, he and kindred spirits couid only muse. 
Words could provide only a temporary distrac- 
tion at best. The crops were being well hus- 
banded. They were being cultivated with loving 
care. They symbolized the onrush of an instru- 
mentalism that was destined to reap mighty har- 
vests. For America of Emerson’s day was an un- 
sophisticated youngster, robust, hardy, and filled 
with convincing optimism that the world was its 
oyster. 

It was a time when vigorous challenge over- 
shadowed gloomy report. Few understood it bet- 
ter than those clarion voices who were endeavor- 
ing to lead the nation’s common schools out of 
a wilderness of mediocrity and neglect. There 
was Horace Mann reminding his Board in Massa- 
chusetts that “Education . . . beyond all other 
devices of human origin is a greater equalizer of 
the conditions of men,—the balance wheel of the 
social machinery . . . it gives each man the in- 
dependence and the means by which he can 
resist the selfishness of other men.” Commenting 
further, Mann admonished that “for the exist- 
ence of a wealthy people and a wealthy nation,— 
intelligence is the grand condition. . . . That 








This is a somewhat abbreviated version of an address 
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Teachers in Nashville, Tennessee. He is the author of 
textbooks and other teaching materials for junior and 
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political economy . . . which busies itself with 
capital and labor, supply and demand, interest 
and rent, favorable and unfavorable balances of 
trade, but leaves out of account the elements of a 
widespread mental development, is naught but 
stupendous folly.” 

To some, like the Reverend Theodore Parker, 
the prospects for intellectual advance were limit- 
less. “In America,” Parker observed, “there are 
no royal or patrician patrons, no plebeian clients 
in literature, no immovable aristocracy to with- 
stand or even retard the new genius, talent, or 
skill of the scholar. There is no class organized, 
accredited, and confided in, to resist a new idea; 
only the unorganized inertia of mankind retards 
the circulation of thought and the march of 
men.” What’s more, the prospects for successfully 
undermining the inertia were good. Everything 
written, noted the Reverend Parker, “is for the 
hand of the millions. In three months Mr. 
Macaulay has more readers in America than 
Thucydides and Tacitus in twelve centuries. Lit- 
erature, which was once the sacrament of the few, 
only a shew-bread to the people, is now the daily 
meat of the multitude.” The duty of the Ameri- 
can scholar was clear. He was “to think with the 
sage and the saint, but talk with common men.” 


As the nineteenth century proceeded apace, 
the words of Emerson seemed more prophetic 
than the hopes of Mann or Parker. The United 
States busied itself with building a culture of 
implementation. Strides were taken in the physi- 
cal world the likes of which civilization had never 
before witnessed. The rewards, however, were for 
the adaptor, not the creator. True, the comet of 
an Edison occasionally flashed across the sky. But 
this only added credence to a mystical faith that 
a coterie of lonely inventors busying themselves 
in dusty attics would somehow produce the great 
discoveries which would insure a continuation of 
man’s conquest of the physical world. Basic re- 
search on either an extensive or cooperative basis 
was not something to which enthusiastic support 
was likely to be given. 

In searching out and conquering one world 
after another, however, the nation did, finally, 
begin to crystallize its deep-seated commitment 
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to education. As if mindful of Benjamin Rush’s 
remark in 1790 that “mothers and school-masters 
plant the seeds of nearly all the good and evil 
that exists in our world,” universal education at 
the elementary level became a reality. More ad- 
vanced schooling was also affected. Toward the 
close of the nineteenth century, the public high 
school began to blossom forth, and across the 
countryside colleges and universities sprang up in 
growing numbers. 


Such educational progress was to the good, but 
there remained deficiencies aplenty. Fundamental 
was the problem of securing qualified teachers. 
There were those along the way, not unmindful 
of the need, whose insights and observations 
sound strangely modern. There was David P. 
Page, for instance, writing advice to teachers in 
1847. “All who propose to teach,” he stated, 
“need to recollect that the very basis of fitness 
for teaching . . . is a broad and accurate scholar- 
ship. To be a teacher one must first of all be a 
scholar. So much stress is now placed on method 
and the theory of teaching that there is great 
danger of forgetting the supreme importance of 
scholarship and culture.” Late in the century, the 
famed Committee of Seven, calling attention to 
the need for trained teachers saw fit to report on 
two practices which it regarded as distressing. “In 
one good school,” the Committee observed, “‘his- 
tory a short time ago was turned over to the pro- 
fessor of athletics, not because he knew history, 
but apparently in order to fill up his time. In an- 
other school a teacher was seen at work who evi- 
dently did not have the first qualifications for the 
task; when the examiner inquired why this 
teacher was asked to teach history when she knew 
no history, the answer was that she did not know 
anything else.” It would have been gratifying if 
David Page’s advice could have beer: followed 
by successive generations of teachers. Unfortu- 
nately the observations of the Committee of Seven 
were more to the point, at least as far as instruc- 
tion aimed at raising the level of social intelli- 
gence was concerned. 

But even in those fortunate schools with ca- 
pable, scholarly teachers there were additional ob- 
stacles to the development of social intelligence. 
The curriculum, reflecting in some measure a cul- 
ture of implementation, was also mired in tradi- 
tion. Those who taught little children con- 
centrated their efforts on a few rudimentary 
skills—reading, writing, spelling, ciphering. If 
youngsters increased their social intelligence, if 
in the later words of the Hoover Committee on 


Recent Social Trends, they acquired some “secure 
knowledge” about man and his relationships, it 
was accomplished in considerably less than ade- 
quate fashion. Some history providing a few in- 
sights into the development of human society; 
a modicum of geography translated into mean- 
ingful understandings of man’s relation to the 
physical earth; little else. 

The social studies program in both upper ele- 
mentary and in secondary schools was virtually 
the exclusive domain of history. The newer social 
disciplines received almost no recognition, From 
the vantage point of the present, one might justi- 
fiably raise some question concerning contribu- 
tions of the newer disciplines to “secure knowl- 
edge.” At the time, however, they were the best 
that scholarship had to offer. Moreover, social 
scientists, like William Graham Sumner and a 
host of others, were assuredly men of recognized 
estate. 

By the end of the nineteenth century the social 
sciences had made considerable advance along a 
broad front. Yet when the educational commit- 
tees of the 18g90’s made recommendations con- 
cerning the social studies curriculum they dealt 
almost exclusively with history as a subject of 
study. If the Committee of Seven, for instance, 
envisioned an effective social studies teacher as 
anything but a well trained student of history 
(with a bow in the direction of some study of 
method), it is not apparent from the report the 
committee published. Even the good education 
was narrow—a kind of social intelligence with 
blinders, 


The legacy of the nineteenth century clung 
tenaciously as the United States shouldered its 
way through the peace and war, the good times 
and bad, of the succeeding decades. Today we in 
America are abundantly aware of the impact of 
a culture of implementation. Many may have 
been pushed from the table in the great barbecue 
of the immediate post-Civil War years, but in re- 
cent times almost every citizen has seemed able to 
get in line for at least one course. Mr. Dooley once 
labeled the cash register the crowning achieve- 
ment of our civilization. Subsequently the bath- 
tub seemed a more appropriate symbol. Now it 
could be the television set, for those who count 
such things inform us that these universal baby 
sitters outnumber in our homes the gleaming 
white oases which beckon us on Saturday night. 
From ranch houses where we stare at adult west- 
erns and aboard ranch wagons in which we chauf- 
feur burgeoning families, we sing the praise of 
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production, a phenomenon we see cast in the 
mystical image of “science.” 

Yes things are still very much in the saddle. 
Only it isn’t always the older order of things. 
There are stirrings of discontent that have been 
erupting sporadically for a long time. The 
crescendo appears to be building across the cul- 
ture. The loaf of implementation is being 
leavened by new concepts of creativity. 

No one denies the impact of science. No one 
questions its importance in the lives of people 
now and in the future. But there are mounting 
questions about the relative importance of the 
science which produces hoola hoops and that 
which is probing the sources of human malig- 
nancy. Furthermore, there is a dulling of the ven- 
eration for the scientific method as a means of 
solving all of man’s problems. The allegiance to 
science remains. The reactions are against a blind 
faith in scientism and certain directions of sci- 
entific effort. 

A more humane society is within our grasp. 
And designs for reaching new levels of social in- 
telligence are promising. Members of the growing 
family of the social sciences are preparing work- 
ing data of mounting proportions, American 
historiography, expanding its interests into all 
parts of the globe, has increased its services to 
man’s needs and problems. Human geography has 
enlarged its designs to offer assistance in such 
areas as political understanding and resource 
management. Economics has discarded much of 
its nineteenth-century epistemology in favor of 
institutionalized investigations of production and 
use. Political science, through the development of 
its own empiricism, is providing greater insight 
into the political behavior of men and institu- 
tions. Other kinds of insight into individual and 
group behavior are being provided by the sociolo- 
gist and the social psychologist—questions of 
leadership and followership, matters of attitude 
formation, and the like. From the cultural an- 
thropologist has come better understanding of 
the broad problems of human existence. 

Each of these disciplines which man has de- 
veloped as a convenient means for studying him- 
self and his fellows has grown and prospered. 
Each embodies certain unique characteristics and 
has its special contributions. Each, likewise, has 
particular roles that it plays best in company 
with one or more of its cousins. Growth has 
meant expansion. Expansion has led to over- 
lapping. The result is an interrelated character to 
the study of man. One is not surprised, there- 
fore, today to find history “cultural,” geography 


“historical,” economics “political,” and so on and 
on to much more complex mixtures. But singu- 
larly or collectively, the end is the same—to know 
men better in their dealings with one another. 

The social studies have, as educational deriva- 
tives of the social sciences, a unique role to play 
in the education of young Americans for respon- 
sible civic behavior. It is a role of added sig- 
nificance during periods when, as with the pres- 
ent, the citizenry is confronted with more than 
normal change in its conceptions of the nature 
of the good society. There should be no need, 
therefore, for a defense of the social studies as a 
basic element in general education. Assuredly, 
there are those extremists who view the ele- 
mentary school largely in terms of a nostalgic 
three R’s and the secondary school as devoted 
principally to vocational rather than broad cul- 
tural interests. The weight of opinion, nonethe- 
less, would seem to support a balanced program 
of general education with social studies, humani- 
ties, and sciences as allies. 

Let it be said at once that such an observation 
provides small comfort for those with a special 
concern for social studies. Embodied in the fore- 
going appraisal is a clear set of obligations. While 
institutional lags are ever present, society does 
eventually get around to casting off its incrusta- 
tions. Ultimate survival depends on relevance. 
Consequently, in a culture shifting its emphases 
from implementation to higher levels of creativ- 
ity, that phase of the school program concerned 
most specifically with the nature of the social 
world needs to examine afresh the functions it 
must perform. 

The times call for social intelligence based 
on secure knowledge. They demand social under- 
standings derived from successful mergers of the 
cultural heritage and current social realities, in- 
vestigative and operational skills which can be 
employed in useful civic behavior, and attitudes 
that will help provide new vitality to our demo- 
cratic way of life. 


First, social understandings. Curriculum re- 
quirements here are related in large measure to 
matters of boundaries and horizons, As previously 
observed, each of the social sciences has particular 
kinds of contributions to make to the knowledge 
of man and his human relations. The contribu- 
tions of all, therefore, are required for an ade- 
quate social studies program. For some teaching 
purposes the boundaries of an individual dis- 
cipline are highly appropriate. To achieve other 
objectives, the boundaries need to give way to 
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interrelationships. The end is social understand- 
ing, the means disciplinary knowledge fashioned 
in a variety of ways. 

Limited horizons are equally effective as a 
deterrent to the development of adequate social 
understandings. Many a student still graduates 
from an American high school having had his 
last experience with any organized study of the 
world in the sixth grade. Large numbers of stu- 
dents spend from a semester to a year with the 
history of a single state, often practically in isola- 
tion from influences beyond the state’s borders. 
Properly conceived the propriety of studying a 
community, the state, the nation, or a foreign 
culture can be readily defended. The boundaries 
in each instance may serve a useful purpose. Ri- 
gidity, however, can be the creature of misconcep- 
tion, whether in a third-grade community unit 
or an eleventh-grade course in American history. 
Even a first-grade study of the family may have 
international overtones, for, if the world was once 
at the doorstep of a six-year-old, it is now even 
nearer as it is spread daily across his television 
screen. 

The social horizons of citizens, young and old, 
can, in short, be limited by artificial boundaries, 
whether they are boundaries related to separate 
social disciplines or those dictated by the political 
needs of society. 


In a world where social, as well as scientific, 
change can often be characterized as revolution- 
ary rather than evolutionary, a prime requisite 
for the social intelligence of every citizen who 
aspires to remain a free man is the ability to as- 
certain and evaluate the nature of social phe- 
nomena. Changing concepts of the democratic 
process emphasize the need for the citizen to act 
afhrmatively whatever the role he is called upon 
to play. How to maintain one’s individuality in 
a world that rightfully demands some measure 
of conformity is one of the major problems of 
human existence. That good social studies pro- 
grams have been concerned with such matters 
is evidenced by the attention they have given to 
the critical thinking and problem solving abili- 
ties. But even the good programs have operated 
from too limited a base of knowledge. What is 
required is a new dimension in skills. The key to 
this new dimension is provided by the nature of 
the social sciences themselves, each of which has 
its special methods for observing society in action. 
Only in limited ways does this group of investiga- 
tive skills now have channels into classrooms. 
Here, is a frontier of intellectual advance as yet 


largely untouched by the school curriculum. Here 
is a body of secure knowledge relating to 
methodology that offers great potentiality for rais- 
ing the level of social intelligence. 


Now briefly to attitudes, or more specifically, 
to the system of values which gives American cul- 
ture its identity. During the past century Ameri- 
can thought has frequently been characterized 
by an overly pragmatic view of human experi- 
ence. The result has been a tendency to see any- 
thing new as better, anything old as outmoded. 
Such an approach to values requires critical ap- 
praisal. In an aye wrenched by democratic-totali- 
tarian competition there must be a sense of 
commitment. The American people need to re- 
flect on those time-tested ideals by which the 
strength of the republic has been measured—lib- 
erty that releases the human spirit; loyalty that 
binds men to free institutions. To build such 
ideals into one’s personality, to evaluate them 
adequately in relation to the demands of the 
present, they must be experienced through the 
study of history. They must be observed as they 
have been fused in the crucible of the past. 

But for all the concern about new curriculum 
emphases, little could be accomplished without 
adequate teachers in the classrooms. The stream 
of learning cannot rise higher than its source, 
and, truly, in the school the teacher is the most 
clearly identifiable source. It would be too much 
to hope for the attainment of higher levels of 
social intelligence without guidance provided by 
teachers of vision and purpose. Creativity is the 
product of knowledge and know-how and feeling. 
Good instructional leadership can spark the flame 
of each. 

The American has always viewed his schools as 
performing a complex of functions. The educa- 
tional goals envisioned by successive generations, 
however, have continuously shifted in order of 
priority. For our times there is a mounting con- 
sensus that the foremost purpose of education is 
intellectual, the enrichment of the mind. De- 
cisions which citizens of the United States will 
have to make during the latter decades of our 
exciting century will demand the highest stand- 
ards of excellence. This nation has built a mighty 
civilization despite some political and civic mud- 
dlings that peoples less fortunate in location and 
resources could hardly have afforded. The future 
will not be so kind. Only the best social intel- 
ligences we can muster will suffice. And much 
will depend on those who teach the young in the 
ways of man. 





Recent Recordings: 


Documents, Speeches, Interviews 
William G. Tyrrell 








EACHERS of history and the social 

studies should be grateful to record manu- 

facturers for their current interest in re- 
cording human expression. These producers have, 
within the past year or so, moved away from an 
earlier tendency to issue recordings that 
amounted to audible headlines.’ In their efforts 
to cultivate new areas of sound and voice, the 
manufacturers have turned out long-playing re- 
cordings with a much greater depth of material 
and a more useful approach to history. An assort- 
ment of these recordings of documents, speeches, 
and interviews will furnish several hours of re- 
warding and stimulating listening. They also con- 
stitute fresh and significant classroom aids, 

Readings of these speeches and documents pre- 
sent a new sense of immediacy—as if the listener 
were on hand for the original occasion. The re- 
cordings add to the realistic re-creation of the 
past. Moreover, they are all characterized by 
clarity and emphasis of expression. There is no 
attempt to duplicate the voice of the original 
speaker, but the expert readers perform with an 
understanding delivery and a convincing in- 
terpretation of the material. Nor do they attempt 
to be dramatic. Among other things for which 
teachers will be grateful is the absence in these 
recordings of the old techniques of including 
background mood music with all spoken state- 
ments—an appalling custom that seems to have 
disappeared with the decline of radio. 

The fact that speeches and documents are pre- 
sented for classroom listening does not mean that 
they cannot also be read. Reading comprehension 
is essential, while listening will aid in the de- 
velopment of an additional critical sense. One ad- 
vantage of the recording is that teachers can in- 
terrupt the rendition with discussion of signifi- 








We are indebted to Mr. William G. Tyrrell of the 
Division of Archives and History of The State Educa- 
tion Department in Albany, New York, for this review 
of recent recordings. 
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cant points in the statement. Discussion of the 
recorded material should be even more effective 
when combined with assigned reading. 


The Patriot Plan, a Folkways release (FH 
5710), consists of a pair of 12-inch recordings. 
Edited by Charles Edward Smith this ambitious 
project consists of 15 selections, ranging from 
“The Mayflower Compact” of 1620 to Samuel 
Adams’ “Letter of Correspondence” of 1772. The 
first of the discs reproduces in chronological 
order ten significant milestones in the evolution 
of civil and religious freedom. The second does 
the same but with only four examples. The read- 
ings here, however, of John Winthrop on “Lib- 
erty” and John Locke on “Civil Government” 
furnish some of the philosophical backgrounds 
for other statements. 

The album must be acknowledged as an out- 
standing compilation of examples of colonial 
thought. It sets forth the basic keys to under- 
standing the Declaration of Independence and 
the Bill of Rights. Many of the selections deal 
with abstract concepts, and no one can ignore 
the fact that they contain unfamiliar and odd- 
sounding phrases; the complexities of religious 
sentiment in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies do not make for clarity by our modern 
standards. Nathaniel Ward’s “A Body of Liber- 
ties,” Roger Williams’ “A Letter to the People 
of Providence,” John Wise’s “Vindication of the 
Government of New England Churches,” Robert 
Calef on “The Witchcraft Trials,” as well as 
the excerpts from Winthrop and Locke, demand 
mature listening and thoughtful attention, But 
measured against these items are forceful and 
lucid statements. Few listeners can fail to com- 
prehend the text of James Otis’ “Rights of Brit- 
ish Colonists,” Isaac Barré’s “Sons of Liberty 
Speech,” Patrick Henry’s “Virginia Resolves,” or 
Adams’ “Letters of Correspondence.” 

Benjamin Franklin’s “Testimony Before the 


1See the author’s “Recordings for Modern Problems.” 
Social Education Vol. XVI, 3: 123-124; March 1952. 
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House of Commons” superbly demonstrates the 
colonial reaction to imperial regulations. Frank- 
lin brings out both the colonial economic de- 
velopments and the emergence of a colonial stub- 
bornness that is a whole decade away from in- 
dependence, but is, in reality, only a short step 
removed from it. John Hepburn, an indentured 
Quaker carpenter, has few rivals for the cogency 
of his anti-slavery remarks of 1715. The final side 
of this pair of recordings is devoted to Andrew 
Hamilton's defense in the famous trial of John 
Peter Zenger. It reveals the legal logic of Hamil- 
ton’s arguments that are not nearly so well known 
as the issues and the outcome of the case. 

Professor Wallace House reads the contents 
in an able and authoritative style. He provides 
just enough of an accent to be flavorful without 
being distracting. Kenneth Buckridge skillfully 
supports him. 

The editor has selected his material from stand- 
ard documentary sources. The useful accompany- 
ing booklet attempts to analyze the development 
of individual rights but suffers from a disorderly 
approach and an unorthodox system of docu- 
mentation. The essay further reveals the extent to 
which the editor relied on John Fiske’s The Be- 
ginnings of New England and George F. Willi- 
son's Saints and Strangers, which may explain 


why a majority of the material is of New England 


origin. 


Great American Speeches from Caedmon (TC 
2016), provides a dozen examples of outstanding 
oratory, from Patrick Henry’s “Liberty or Death” 
oration in 1775 to William Jennings Bryan’s 
“Cross of Gold” speech in 1896. In between are 
“The first Inaugural Addresses” of Washington 
and Jefferson, three speeches by Lincoln—the 
“House Divided,” “Cooper Union,” and “Gettys- 
burg Address’”—and Lee’s “Farewell to His 
Troops.” In addition to this rather well known 
array, the four sides include Josiah Quincy, “On 
the Admission of Louisiana’; Henry Clay, “On 
the War of 1812”; Charles Sumner’s “Crime 
Against Kansas”; and Robert Toombs, “On Se- 
cession.” In addition to new versions of time-hon- 
ored statements, it is especially valuable to have 
some of the eloquent discourses on behalf of lost 
causes. 

Readers on this pair of 12-inch recordings are: 
Melvyn Douglas as Henry, Jefferson, Toombs, 
and Lee; Ed Begley as Washington, Quincy, and 
Bryan; Vincent Price as Clay and Sumner; and 
Carl Sandburg as Lincoln. Here, too, the charac- 
terizations are fluent and convincing. 


Some of the selections included in Great Ameri- 
can Speeches have been condensed. But unlike 
the Folkways release (reviewed in earlier para- 
graphs) in which the reader paused for a moment 
at points where material had been omitted, these 
recordings give no indication, either in text or 
voice of omissions. None of the deletions, however, 
alters the meaning or significance of any of the 
presentations unless, perhaps, it is the abbreviated 
version of Lincoln’s speech at Cooper Union. 


Documents of America are the most recent 
examples of teaching devices to come from En- 
richment Materials. After initiating a widely- 
heralded series of recorded dramatizations of sub- 
jects in American history, and following with pic- 
torial versions in filmstrip form, the organization 
has now started a new series of recordings of 
documents and speeches that are not dramatized. 
The new material combines discussions of the 
background and the importance of the subject 
with a reading of the document itself in its en- 
tirety, or excerpts from it. In addition, the first 
four titles have liberally interpolated into the 
narrative appropriate historic songs. On these 12- 
inch recordings, “The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence” is paired with “Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
Address” (EAD1), and “The Bill of Rights” with 
“Patrick Henry’s Famous Speech” (EAD2). 

Enrichment Materials’ vocalists are equally 
straightforward and prepossessing. The sturdy- 
voiced male singers score effectively with their 
unadorned performances of historically-inspired 
songs and ballads. The musical selections are 
well-chosen and add a new dimension to the 
usual spoken accounts of the past. 

The narration for these recordings has been 
designed specifically for school listeners. The 
well-rounded interpretations highlight the sig- 
nificance of each of the speeches or documents in 
less than 20 minutes. The recordings are not in- 
tended to be complete lessons, but to supply addi- 
tional material for classroom discussion and to 
develop a better understanding of history. 

A trio of recordings features Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt in plain-spoken interviews. Two of the 
recordings, made about two weeks apart in the 
summer of 1957 in New York City and Hyde 
Park, stress her contacts with domestic develop- 
ments. The third, released in connection with the 
tenth anniversary of the Declaration of Human 
Rights in December, 1958, tells of her work in 
connection with the drafting of that document 
in the United Nations. 

(Concluded on page 206) 





Making the Most of Historic Sites 


Richard C. Brown 








MERICANS in mid-century are enjoying 
an unprecedented amount of leisure 
time, and they are likely to enjoy even 

more in the future. As a consequence of this de- 
velopment and of rapidly improving transporta- 
tion facilities, notably the automobile, more 
people are traveling for pleasure than ever before 
in history, and this trend, too, is almost certain 
to continue. Given this situation, teachers should 
help pupils to understand that a knowledge of 
history can add real enjoyment to travel. 


One way to promote more enlightened interest 


in travel is through a Let’s-Take-a-Trip project. 
This project can be developed in world history 
or state and local history classes, but the examples 
here given are confined to American history. 

The first step is to make a list of historic sites. 
Such a list may include national or state parks, 
historic buildings, or sites marked by monuments. 
One of the most useful sources for compiling a 
list of this kind is the National Park Service. The 
Government Printing Office publishes a series of 
inexpensive handbooks describing historic park 
sites and monuments maintained by the national 
government. These are listed in Price List 35, 
available from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. The American Heritage Book of Great 
Historic Places offers many suggestions for your 
list. In addition to describing some of the more 
famous historic sites in nine sections of the coun- 
try, this colorfully illustrated volume contains a 
listing of lesser-known historic sites in each of the 
states. The American State Guidebook series can 
also be helpful, although the books in this series 
are now more than go years old. 

You may wish to undertake the Let’s-Take-a- 
Trip project in connection with the study of a 
certain period of American history, such as co- 








In this brief article the author points out that the 
nation’s historic sites, shrines, and other landmarks 
provide a rich reservoir of material for the classroom 
teacher. Dr. Brown is Associate Professor of History at 
the State University of New York College for Teachers 
in Buffalo. 
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lonial days, the Civil War period, or the time of 
the settling of the Great Plains. If so, the list 
should include only historic places having some 
relationship to that period. If you contemplate 
a term or year project, the list should contain his- 
toric sites that are well distributed geographically 
and in terms of time and type of interest. 

After compiling the list, you are ready to assign 
a place for each student, or group of students, 
to visit. (This is, of course, to be only an imagin- 
ary visit.) You may wish to post the list and 
let the students choose the places they want to 
visit, Or you can add an element of fun and 
suspense by letting them draw their historic sites 
from a hat. 

As soon as all of the students have their as- 
signments, explain the project to them. They are 
to pay an imaginary visit to the place they have 
been assigned. Then, by means of a written or 
oral report, they are to deal with three aspects 
of the historic site: (1) how to get there from 
their home community; (2) what travelers can 
see when they get there; and (3) most important, 
the historic significance of the place they visit. 

It should be stipulated that the students 
“travel” by automobile. There are a number of 
reasons for this. It gives them practice in reading 
road maps, the type of map most people have 
occasion to use. If they “travel” by air or rail it 
is too easy to call up the local airline or railway 
ticket agency and get their routes from that 
source. Encourage the students to use major trans- 
continental highways on their imaginary trips 
and to make brief rather than lengthy descrip- 
tions of their routes. 

Likewise, the section of the report devoted to 
the visual aspects of the historic site need not 
be lengthy. Younger students might use pictures 
to illustrate their reports, but more advanced 
students should practice their powers of imagina- 
tion and written expression by describing the site 
in words. j 

The major portion of the Let’s-Take-a-Trip 
report should be devoted to an analysis of the 
historical significance of the place visited. The 
site itself should serve as a springboard to re- 
search on some important aspect of or person in 
American history. For example, a visit to Gallows 
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Hill, Salem, Massachusetts, might lead to a re- 
port on the seventeenth century witchcraft de- 
lusion, A trip to Cumberland Gap, Tennessee, 
could inspire a study of the westward movement 
across the Appalachians, or, perhaps, a report on 
Daniel Boone. The Governor’s Palace, Santa Fe, 
New Mexico, might lead a student into an exam- 
ination of Spanish exploration and colonization 
in that area, or it might stimulate research on 
the Santa Fe Trail. A visit to Hyde Park could 
lead to a report on almost any aspect of the life 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt; and Gettysburg should 
lead to a number of lines of research, all the way 
from Lincoln to Eisenhower. Regardless of the 
direction the student’s research takes, the con- 
nection between that research and the historic 
site must be demonstrated. 


A project of this kind is attractive to persons of 
all ages, and the teacher can hardly be accused 
of “sugar coating’ history because the project 
involves solid learning activities. The experience 
of tracing a route from the home community to 
the historic site increases the students’ geographi- 
cal knowledge and gives them practice in map 
reading. Writing a description of the site offers 
them an opportunity to develop powers of imag- 
ination and written expression. If pictures are 
used, they can visualize the reality of history. 
Relating their research to an existing site can 
make that research more real and more meaning- 
ful. Finally, it may well be that as a result of such 
a project students will urge their parents to make 
an historic site the goal of a vacation trip or a 
Sunday drive. 





RECENT RECORDINGS 


(Continued from page 204) 


Eleanor Roosevelt In Conversation With Ben 
Grauer is one of Riverside’s Modern Voice Series 
(RLP7o012). In this recording and in A Recorded 
Portrait: Eleanor Roosevelt In Conversation 
With Arnold Michaelis (MGM, E3648RP), Mrs. 
Roosevelt makes many candid comments about 
growing up and about her connections with local, 
national, and international affairs. In the first 
recording, Mrs, Roosevelt gives her impressions of 
Churchill, Nehru, Ben-Gurion, Schweitzer, and 
Toynbee. In the second recording, she presents 
her opinions of Ed Flynn, Louis Howe, James 
Byrnes, Harry Hopkins, John Winant, and Jim 
Farley. Although Mrs. Roosevelt remarks that 
her husband had a better sense of history than 
she has, she tells of many instances of historical 
change to which she was a witness. Her com- 
ments sparkle with numerous intimate, yet sig- 
nificant, remarks about her uncle, Theodore 
Roosevelt, and even more about her husband, 
Franklin Roosevelt. 


Human Rights, “A Documentary on the 
United Nations Declaration of Human Rights, 
Featuring an Interview with Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt” (FH 5524), is a Folkway recording in which 
Mrs. Roosevelt deals with the background of 
the Declaration. Written and produced by 
Howard Langer, the 40-minute recording opens 
with statements by President Roosevelt to Con- 
gress (January 1949) on the “Four Freedoms,” 


and continues with the vote of the UN General 
Assembly in Paris on the Declaration of Human 
Rights (December 10, 1948). Mrs. Roosevelt, who 
presided as chairman of the Commission on 
Human Rights here discloses details of the not- 
able work and problems of that organization. 
Mrs. Roosevelt clearly indicates the difficulties 
involved in drawing up an international docu- 
ment on human rights. With the advantage of a 
large perspective, she is able to point out the 
differences between the Declaration and the Draft 
Covenant on International Rights. The accom- 
panying booklet includes the complete transcrip- 
tion of the interview and reproductions of both 
statements on human rights. 

Whether one agrees with all of Mrs. Roose- 
velt’s opinions or not, any listener, interested in 
the recent past, must admit that for nearly three- 
quarters of a century she has both observed and 
participated in historic events of considerable sig- 
nificance. And she furnishes intriguing com- 
mentaries on political personalities and inter- 
national developments. 

In the same Folkways series of interviews by 
Howard Langer are numerous personal observa- 
tions on various aspects of contemporary affairs 
by anthropologist Margaret Mead (FC7354), edu- 
cator Robert M. Hutchins (FC7351), United 
States Senator Margaret Chase Smith (FC73532), 
and Supreme Court Justice William O. Douglas 
(FC7350). 





Plutarch and the Ninth Grade 


Jonah Blustain 








RESIDENT Jack Allen noted some time 

ago that the content of ninth-grade social 

studies has been in a confused state for 
several decades.' Pointing out that there has been 
a running battle between the proponents of 
ancient history and those who advocate “CIVICS, 
economic and vocational, and economic history,” 
he demonstrated that no single one of these has 
possessed characteristics sufficiently impressive to 
secure country-wide acceptance. 

It was our intention at The Fox Lane School 
to determine whether a reconciliation could be 
made between the two opposing camps. We 
wished to fuse the two proposed courses of study 
in a manner which would satisfy both schools of 
thought but which, at the same time, would not 
terminate in a “success” which would find our 
students lying prone on the curricula battlefield. 

Our procedure had been to offer citizenship 
and economic geography to our ninth-graders and 
a year of world history the following year. We 
were particularly concerned about the problem 
of compressing the history of five thousand years 
into ten months. Those teachers who are forced 
to fit world history into a Procrustean curriculum 
can agree that the school year is far too short to 
do more than treat a few highlights—and these 
often in an inadequate manner. Ancient history 
has been one of the first areas to be neglected. Stu- 
dents have no sooner learned to locate Athens 
and the Aegean Sea on a map than they must be 
whisked through Rome, bound northward to 
feudal manors, Sherwood Forest, and the Estates 
General. The teaching of ancient history, there- 
fore, compels the class to rush through the an- 
cient world at breakneck speed, clutching text- 
books in one hand while waving frantically with 
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the other to Pericles and Alexander, Caesar and 
Augustus, as well as to sundry Spartans and Car- 
thaginians who quickly disappear from sight. 
Our students do learn to connect the Pelopon- 
nesian War with Greece and the Punic War with 
Rome, but they do not have time to investigate 
in depth those who fought or to learn why they 
did so. These ancients disappear with such rapid- 
ity because we are at the mercy of a time machine 
which must arrive at its destination each June. 

We do spend a few hours observing democracy 
in Athens and republicanism in Rome, and we 
extend the proper obeisances to these forerunners 
of our own institutions—but we learn little about 
how they actually worked, We study institutions, 
not the men who manipulated them. We gaze 
with admiration upon facades and ignore those 
who operated behind them. Our students do com- 
mit to memory a few grand names, play them 
back to us during examinations—sometimes—but 
they have no more real familiarity with them 
than they have with their legislators of today. To 
employ a term derived from the Industrial Revolu- 
tion—a revolution which did so much to force the 
study of ancient history into the shadows—Greece 
and Rome have been relegated—with many sighs— 
to the “dustbin” of the social studies curriculum. 

We wondered whether it might be possible to 
employ ancient history in the ninth grade for 
several months for the purpose of teaching “civics, 
economic and vocational, and economic history.”’ 
Could it be an instrument which would teach 
good citizenship and economic history in a man- 
ner satisfactory to all concerned? If so, how was 
this to be done? 

Even at the risk of tampering with the custom- 
ary curriculum pattern we were determined 
that 70 of our students should be given the op- 
portunity of seeing that the shadowy textbook 
figures of the past were men and women of flesh 
and blood. We wanted them to meet not only 


‘the “giants” of the ancient world, but also those 


of lesser renown, such as Alcibiades, Sulla, and 
Themistocles. But if they were to meet these 
men how could they avoid encounters with Nicias, 


*Jack Allen. “Charting Ninth Grade Social Studies.” 
Social Education 2: 68-70; February 1956. 
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Marius, and Aristides? And what were these men 
but participants in a classical drama which also 
starred Pyrrhus, Demetrius, Marcellus, and Fa- 
bius? 

Our main concern became one of securing a 
guide of some competence who would know some- 
thing of these men and who possessed a first-hand 
familiarity with the classical world. He had to 
be a guide who could tell interesting stories and 
anecdotes which would hold the attention of our 
students, and one who would draw the proper 
moral conclusions for young minds. 

Fortunately, we found our man in a Greek who 
had lived under Roman rule, who had traveled 
in Italy, who possessed some experience in run- 
ning local government, who was sophisticated 
enough to rise above local prejudices and who 
had talked with people, including members of 
his own family, with first-hand familiarity with 
the events described. Seventy ninth-graders met 
Mr. Plutarch. 

It would be more than stretching the truth to 
say that these youngsters were overcome with 
joy at meeting Plutarch with his 1300 pages and 
50 lives. Indeed, Von Ranke writing “wie es 
eigentlich gewesen,” would report that their in- 
troduction to our Greek guide was greeted with 
lamentations comparable in volume to those that 
issued forth from Rome after Cannae. The groans 
were to no avail. Plutarch was to be our dragoman 
into the past despite the fear of the teacher that 
he had won a victory that might be but Pyrrhic. 

We worked with Plutarch for several months, 
and he came through in grand style. His language 
was somewhat archaic, his sentences often in- 
volved, his tales somewhat abstruse, and his 
superstitions too apparent, but he did know how 
to touch up a character with an anecdote, a battle 
with some drama, a tragedy with some pity, a 
politician with a poem, a hero with humanity. 
Often, with the flick of a phrase, he would open 
a door to classical politics, adventure, bravery, 
humor, morality, and knavery. 

It was manifestly impossible for each student 
to read all the lives, but it was possible that all 
the lives should be read. They were assigned with 
the intention that they would satisfy different 
interests. For example, the boys read about 
Lycurgus (and the Spartan military system); the 
girls learned about Antony (and Cleopatra). 
When the boys observed Themistocles and 
Marius, the girls, in turn, encountered their Op- 
ponents, Aristides and Sulla. Only the better 
students could be asked to read about Galba and 
Aratus, but all could profit to some degree from 


Caesar and Alexander. A number of students read 
most of the lives; others were satisfied—and so 
was the teacher—when they read the minimum, 
one life in four. All did read summaries of each 
life in the encyclopedias so that they could par- 
ticipate or follow class discussions. 

The students were advised that Plutarch was 
not to be read for “facts,” but for those incidents 
that would epitomize the men and events of 
those dynamic and restless societies with which 
he was concerned. They were urged not to get in- 
volved in deciphering lines and paragraphs which 
would require the use of dictionaries, which 
would destroy the rhythm of the narratives, 
which would blight the bloom of enjoyment. 
They were cautioned that there was no more 
need for concentrating upon a difficult sentence 
than there is reason for analyzing the individual 
notes of a symphony. They were encouraged to 
strive to capture those charms of Plutarch which 
have given him readers for generations. 

In pursuit of this objective each student re- 
ceived a lengthy outline of each life in the form 
of questions which would point up important 
and unusual material. Page numbers were listed 
before each question and one or two blank spaces 
were left so that a student might jot down several 
words to refresh his memory when a life was dis- 
cussed in class. There was no insistence that each 
question was to be answered, nor were these 
sheets collected or graded. They were for the use 
of the student, not the instructor. These sheets 
were used. Thus, superstitions, customs, military 
tactics, pithy remarks, etc. were quickly brought 
to the attention of the students by more than one 
thousand of these “quicky” questions. As a result, 
his readers secured a fairly representative pic- 
ture of what Plutarch had to say. 

The textbook used by the class was employed 
only in an auxiliary role, and chapters were as- 
signed after the pupils had become fully familiar 
with the personalities discussed in the Lives. 
Therefore, the students were not reading “his- 
tory” as viewed through the machine-like pattern 
of a text, but were meeting once again old friends 
whose personal foibles and strengths they al- 
ready knew. There was a tendency to feel some- 
what scornful of a book which omitted so many 
fascinating personalities and incidents, but we 
preferred scorn to disinterest. 

Unfortunately, time limitations prevented us 
from turning into the cultural byways opened 
up to us by Plutarch. We could not compare 
Plutarch’s Caesar with Shakespeare’s or Shaw’s, 
but we could listen to Beethoven's Coriolanus 
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Overture. We could not enjoy a Lucullan repast 
of thrush, but we could take our sandwiches and 
visit New York City’s Metropolitan Museum of 
Art to view objects once seen by Plutarch’s sub- 
jects. 

What advantages were gained from the use of 
this classic? 

The ancients came down from their pedestals. 
Demosthenes was not only the orator fighting 
vainly to save the Greek city-states against Mace- 
don, but we learned that the price of his defeat 
was the chewing upon his writing instrument 
(when captured, he committed suicide by placing 
the poisoned reed of his pen in his mouth). 
Archimedes’ machines which were used against 
the Romans at Syracuse were more than text- 
book references; indeed they could be pictured in 
terms of ships being dashed to destruction. Han- 
nibal, viewed through the lives of Fabius, Fla- 
mininus, and Marcellus, became a man of honor 
and humor who deserved a better fate. The 
Gracchi were not solely brothers who were vainly 
attempting to turn the republican clock back, 
but they were also men who had enjoyed a warm 
family life. Sulla could be seen in his spotty 
skin as a “mulberry sprinkled o’er with meal,” 
while Marius served to introduce the political 
chaos which served his nephew, Julius Caesar, so 
well. Cato became a man who treated his elderly 
slaves abominably while parroting his few words 
about Carthage’s destruction. Solon was perceived 
more clearly as a lawgiver because he ordered 
that four and one-half foot logs be tied about the 
necks of dogs guilty of having bitten Athenians. 
In turn, Alcibiades, that most attractive scoun- 
drel, was remembered as the traitor who dealt 
mortal blows to his native Athens and who also 
cut off the tail of his dog so that the Athenians 
would talk about this, and not about worse 
actions he committed. 

Plutarch dramatized important historical pe- 
rtods which are often ignored in the secondary 
schools. The life of Artaxerxes served to portray 
conditions in Persia prior to the invasion of Alex- 
ander (and spurred several on to read Xenophon). 
Lysander pinpointed the Spartan hegemony over 
Greece after the defeat of Athens (as well as 
Spartan cruelty and corruption), while Pelopi- 
das did a similar task for Thebes and its military 
genius, Epiminondas. The students read about 
Agis and Cleomenes and the extinction of the 
Spartan military state while the lives of Eumenes 
and Demetrius made them aware of those mili- 
tary rivalries which contributed to the quick dis- 
integration of Alexander’s empire (and his dream 


of a world state). Philopoemen and Aratus clearly 
traced the death throes of the Greek city-states; 
Brutus and Cicero permitted youngsters to wit- 
ness the final struggles of the Roman Republic; 
and Otho and Galba reflected the political mor- 
ality of the Empire between Augustus and the 
“five good emperors.” 

Plutarch’s emphasis upon moral issues had 
relevancy to present-day personal and political 
problems. Was Timoleon justified in helping 
others kill his older brother when the latter 
wished to become Corinth’s tyrant? (Does a stu- 
dent owe prior loyalty to his school or to trouble- 
making students?) Why was Pericles able to con- 
trol Athens so successfully at the very same time 
that his son was berating his father in the streets 
of the city? (What are the characteristics of a good 
parent?) Why did Demetrius of Macedon kiss his 
fatLer when they met while Alexander the Great 
of Macedon hated his father? (What are the re- 
sponsibilities of a good son?) Was Aristides really 
“just”? (How “just” can a politician be?) Should 
Brutus have conspired against Caesar? (Which 
has first priority, gratitude or patriotism?) How 
did Lysander exemplify the weaknesses in the 
Spartan system? (Can bribery be eliminated in 
government?) Could we use a Lycurgus in these 
times? (In what respects is democracy superior to 
totalitarianism?) Was Themistocles, though suc- 
cessful for some time, justified in deceiving both 
Persians and Greeks? (Should our legislators 
lead or follow the electorate?) Should Crassus be 
censured for the wealth he had amassed through 
shady means? Was the philosopher, Diogenes, 
“happier” than the conqueror, Alexander? What 
can democracies do to protect themselves against 
the charms of an Alcibiades? 

The dry bones of historical events became 
scenes in an historical drama. Actium was An- 
thony deserting his troops to flee after Cleopatra. 
Ipsus was old King Antigonus being pierced by 
darts as he insisted that his son, Demetrius, would 
rescue him. Hannibal at Cannae was a general 
who could prepare his soldiers for battle against 
a superior Roman force by a remark so irrele- 
vant that his fearful soldiers could not refrain 
from laughter (we all sympathized with Gisco). 
Alexander was a general who would not attack 
the Persians at night so that he could “steal a 
victory,” while Pharsalia was remembered _ be- 
cause Caesar advised his troops to aim at the faces 
of the young gentlemen in Pompey’s ranks who 
were overly fond of their beauty. The disaster to 
Athenian arms at Syracuse was to be recalled not 
only for its political implications, but also because 
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of the eclipse of the moon that forced the cau- 
tious and superstitious general, Nicias, to delay 
until there could be no escape by sea. 

The students felt a sense of accomplishment. 
Carrying a bulky copy of Plutarch became the 
mark of a student of distinction in the halls of 
the school. Something new, unusual, and difficult 
had come their way. Each succeeding “life” be- 
came relatively easier as they grew more at ease 
with this classic. In an unsigned evaluation 
(collected and read by a committee of students) 
one reader noted, “The more I read these lives, 
the more I get out of them,” while another, one 
not under the influence of Plutarch’s grand style, 
observed, “I think Plutarch was a challenge and I 
am frankly glad that we did it, even with all my 
complaining and crummy marks.” A professor of 
history who was reported in The New York 
Times as having regretted that students do not 
read Plutarch today was promptly informed that 
somewhere in this land the biographer had an 
attentive audience. 

The students could establish some identification 
with their own interest and goals. Plutarch’s sub- 
jects touch upon the gamut of human endeavors. 
Archimedes aroused those with a bent for science, 
while Lycurgus’ regimen for Spartan boys and 
girls furnished a vivid contrast with the lives we 
lead today. The students could admire Themisto- 
cles as a “real mortal” and “one of the boys” 
(“stuffed shirts,” such as Coriolanus, were not 
popular), and there were those who were always 
interested in battle descriptions. Demosthenes 
was a “change of pace” for those who had had 
their fill of warfare, while Sulla was typed for a 
“heavy” role on TV. (“It must have been hard for 
him to think of all those names to put on his 
proscription lists, but at least he could say that 
he didn’t have an enemy around when he was 
finished. He was a bad, but interesting, tyrant.’’) 
Several could appreciate the bite in Phocion’s 
wit while another group could value the virtues 
of Aristides who, as one over-zealous partisan ex- 
claimed “did not drink or smoke.”’ Lucullus had 
his followers because “he liked to eat and so do 
I.” Sertorius could be admired because he was 
“not a flashy character with a name like ‘the 
Great’ or ‘the Just,’ but only a plain, simple- 
living, intelligent person.” Crassus was the 
wealthy land speculator of the First Triumvirate 
but, closer to home, “was a smart operator and I 
wish that my father would be as good a real 
estate man as he was.” Matters of the heart were 
important to many. One student read Romulus’ 
story, but would have liked “the Sabines’ views 


on his activities.” Not surprisingly, Antony’s story 
was number one on the ancient hit parade. As 
one student commented, “Antony’s life is a torrid 
romance and love story. Don’t get me wrong. I 
don’t think that this is one of those comic-book 
romances. This boy was a great lover and don’t 
forget, ‘all the world loves a lover.’’’ Certainly, 
the most fascinating aspect of Plutarch’s little 
histories was the variety of deaths encountered 
by so many of his characters (the favorite, per- 
haps, was the attempt of a Sicilian to brain him- 
self by running into a stone wall). 

The students became aware of classical social 
and economic problems. The economic history of 
the past was explained through the reforms pro- 
posed by the Gracchi, the status of women 
through the lives of Coriolanus and Alcibiades, 
that of slaves through Lycurgus and Marcus Cato. 
Class structure was touched upon at many points 
and crime and its punishment were described on 
numerous occasions. Though Plutarch empha- 
sizes the moral aspects of his characters, all as- 
pects of classical life receive some recognition. 

Perhaps the most important lesson to be learned 
from Plutarch was mentioned by a student who 
made this unsolicited comment at the conclusion 
of her final examination paper, “All the stories 
dealt with the different kinds of people who once 
lived, and live today. I enjoyed almost all the 
lives I read. To learn how to live in this world is 
the important thing. I think I learned a lot about 
how to do this from Plutarch’s stories.” 

In his Autobiography, Benjamin Franklin re- 
membered that his early reading included ‘‘Plu- 
tarch’s Lives which I read abundantly, and I 
still think that time spent to great advantage.” 
It would appear that twentieth-century American 
youngsters can also read this ancient classic in 
order to profit from its heroic models, its toler- 
ance, its moderation and, strange as it may seem 
to many, its richly humorous aspects. 

We concluded that this tentative venture into 
an uncharted area of the ninth-grade social 
studies curriculum had attained its goals, It is 
unfortunate that we can find no writer compa- 
rable to the ancient Charonean to guide us chron- 
ologically further into world history, but we are 
satisfied that our students absorbed a primary 
purpose of learning, as stated by Plutarch in his 
life of Coriolanus: 


Education and study, and the favours of the muses, 
confer no greater benefit on those that seek them than 
these humanising and civilising lessons, which teach our 
natural qualities to submit to the limitations prescribed 
by reason, and to avoid the wildness of extremes. 





The Role of the Humanities. 
Carlos de Zafra, Jr. 








N MY college campus in the 1930's, a not 
uncommon animosity existed between 
the engineers and the artsmen. The en- 

gineers thought that those who majored in the 
humanities were too impractical to come in out 
of the rain, and the artsmen believed that the en- 
gineers and the scientists were too preoccupied 
with gadgets to ascertain life’s real meanings. 

It has been my subsequent observation that 
this sophomoric disdain for those not of one’s 
own persuasion has too long permeated our adult 
society and our high school faculties, with the 
result that each of the two denominations tends 
to prescribe more of its own specialties as the 
answer to Russia’s current challenge in the realm 
of education. 

It is in this context that three theses come to 
mind for consideration by all high school educa- 
tors, whether they teach in the humanities or the 
sciences: 

1. The sciences and the humanities are compatt- 
ble. Actually, the roles of the sciences and of the 
humanities in secondary education are largely 
identical. Surely the exponents of each of these 
two major disciplines are united in their desire 
to help each and every American child fulfill his 
own best potential, whether his ultimate speciali- 
zation lies in the humanities or the sciences. We 
can also agree upon a high priority for the culti- 
vation of creative, independent, problem-solving 
thinkers. We stand shoulder-to-shoulder, too, in a 
common effort to dissolve the anti-intellectualism 
that has fastened itself upon America. And by 
means of the three things just mentioned, it is 
our common goal to achieve a well-rounded, well- 
developed total American society. 

Further, though we may approach it from 
somewhat different points of view and via dif- 
ferent methods, we are surely united in our de- 
sire to remove mankind’s single greatest enemy 
from the face of today’s world; namely, the 
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scourge of war, It is admittedly a preposterous 
fact that 82 cents out of every dollar collected by 
Uncle Sam goes for past, present, and future wars; 
and similar unconscionable budgetary conditions 
prevail in Russia and other national economies. 

In short, the very justification for the existence 
of both the sciences and the humanities is one 
and the same—promotion of the greatest good of 
the greatest number of people. 

To go a step further, not only are the sciences 
and the humanities compatible, but we need, in 
fact, to promote their greater correlation. The 
humanities, for example, should pay more atten- 
tion to the significance (i.e., to the social, eco- 
nomic, and political impact) of myriad develop- 
ments in the several sciences. Conversely, scien- 
tists need a greater grounding in the humanities, 
as is evidenced by M.I.T.’s increased insistence 
upon study in the humanities for its budding 
scientists and engineers. There are many unifying 
considerations such as the history of science. 

Or take a single item such as television. It can- 
not possibly be fully understood if it is analyzed 
only from the narrow approaches of the scientist 
or the sociologist or the advertiser. We educa- 
tors, in our separate disciplines, are too much like 
the blind men in that famous story who were try- 
ing to analyze an elephant. Each blind man had 
hold of a different portion of the elephant, and so 
did not get the entire or even an accurate picture. 
It is highly probable that we have overdone the 
rigid classification of knowledge into the sciences 
and the humanities, for often the total is greater 
than the sum of its parts; in our super-specializa- 
tion we have lost sight of the total picture. 

Actually, the sciences and the humanities need 
each other for our common goal of enriching and 
developing our pupils to their highest potentials. 
Mutual disdain must be supplanted by mutual 
appreciation. 

2. The humanities (as do the sciences) have cer- 
tain unique and important contributions to make 
toward the total education of American youth. 
The sciences (including mathematics) have aug- 
mented man’s power tremendously and have 
raised his standard of living, and for these boons 
even the most ardent humanist and humanitarian 
must be grateful and appreciative. It is entirely 
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unrealistic to wish that the clock of accomplish- 
ments in the sciences could be turned backward. 
It would be unintelligent, too, in today’s world 
to wish for a unilateral curtailing on our part 
of research and production in the fields of missiles 
and satellites, for there might well be no de- 
mocracy left if our scientists and engineers should 
fail to man its physical ramparts. 

But on the other side of the coin, it is in the 
humanities that mankind finds his maturity, Ma- 
turity comes with such things as moral judg- 
ment, with finding purpose and meaning for our 
living, with the establishment of criteria and 
value for our actions. It is important in this con- 
nection to recognize the fundamental difference 
between “standard of living” and “civilization.” 


Scientific inventions and discoveries are not, per 


se, good, bad, or even important; it is, rather, 
the uses to which they are put that ultimately de- 
termine their value and significance. Progress in 
civilization must include “‘an increased sensitivity 
of the human spirit.”? 

Progress already made in the sciences has given 
mankind the clear ultimatum: “Unite or perish!” 
Therefore, humanity’s greatest need today is not 
how to out-explode each other, but how to get 
along well with each other. If we win the battle 
of the machines but ourselves become victims of 
machines, of what value is the victory? As Abra- 
ham Lincoln said, “I don’t think we want to be 
known as the terror of the world; I think we 
would rather be known as the inspiration of the 
world.’”? 

It is these moral and spiritual values which 
are among the unique and indispensable contri- 
butions of the humanities. 

A second area in which the humanities have a 
unique offering lies in the realm of the selective 
heritage of the past—political, literary, social, 
philosophical, historical, artistic, economic, musi- 
cal, etc. What our pupils do not appreciate, they 
will ignore, lightly discard, or surrender. In many 
fields, the gains of past generations must be re- 
discovered, defended, and furthered by each new 
generation. This vicarious experiencing of hu- 
man history and thought, this gain in perspective, 
is one more contribution of the humanities. 

And a third unique contribution lies in the 
realization that each and every pupil is first of all 
a person and a citizen. As such, it is imperative 
that every pupil develop such understandings as 
the differences between the democratic and the 
totalitarian ways of life; such skills as the pre- 


‘ Howard Hanson, N.E.A. Journal, February 1958. p. 73- 
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cise, effective use of language; and such attitudes 
as Civic responsibility and humanitarianism, 
Such are some of the unique and important 
contributions of the humanities, and—although 
the humanities are only half of the educational 
team—these contributions must not be ignored. 
3. We educators (all of us, whether we teach in 
the sciences or the humanities) need to work TO- 
GETHER for the intelligent readjustment, up- 
grading, and modernization of American educa- 
tion. Russia’s Sputniks rightly sharpened the 
focus of critical attention upon America’s schools. 
Our greatest need in both the sciences and the 
humanities is to upgrade the quality and the 
appropriateness-to-the-pupil of our teaching, not 
to engage in a mutually harmful internecine 
rivalry for mere numbers. Merely making more 
science courses compulsory for all pupils would 
actually impede the progress of science teaching 
by filling science classrooms with still more dis- 
interested and incapable pupils. The upgrading 
of our teaching lies largely in getting more and 
better homogeneous grouping into our schools 
than we have had up to now, and then making 
our teaching more thoroughly appropriate for the 
native talents and the predilections of each group. 
Another consideration to help us avoid the 
panicky disjointing of our educational system, 
which has been seriously suggested by some im- 
pulsive scientists, are the following surprising 
figures concerning Russian school pupils below 
the college level for the school year 1955-56.° The 
percentages given are for the time allotted to 
subjects required for graduation. 
Humanities (Literature, history, art, music, 
Geography, Constitution of the U.S.S.R., 
languages; Russia is not only tops in missiles 
and satellites but is also excellent in ballet, 
music, and theater.) 
Sciences and technical training 
MatROMAlCS 2... oo cccccvcccccccccccccccccss MOR PERCE 
Physical and military training 6.7 percent 


50.9 percent 


Since my own work is in the humanities, I] 
would not presume to suggest specific ways in 
which to improve the teaching of the sciences, 
but there are at least these two critical areas with- 
in the humanities which are in need of immedi- 
ate improvement if the humanities are to fulfill 
their share of our common goals: 

1. While 40 percent of all Russian high school 
pupils study English, not to mention other for- 
eign languages, fewer than 15 percent of Ameri- 

(Concluded on page 214) 

*United States Office of Education. Education in the 

USSR. Bulletin 1957, No. 14, p. 71. 
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An Experiment in Teacher Training 
Joan Markley Todd 








N THE controversy between proponents of 
“subject matter” and “methods,” too often 
the teacher trainee is caught in the middle 

and receives neither adequate academic instruc- 
tion nor effective means of communicating his 
subject matter to future students. In no area is 
this more evident than in the social studies. 

Several general and fallacious assumptions are 
often held regarding the social studies. First, 
there is the assumption that “anyone can teach 
history,” an assumption that has filled many so- 
cial studies positions with “minors” whose major 
is often in an entirely unrelated subject, notably 
physical education. Secondly, state boards of edu- 
cation make the mistake of issuing a credential 
with a “social studies major,” allowing a student, 
whether properly equipped or not, to teach, as 
the vacancies demand, geography, economics, so- 
ciology, government, and history courses of all 
areas and periods. No four-year major, however 
broad, could equip a student to do a good teach- 
ing job in all of these areas. Thirdly, general 
methods courses are not satisfactory in the social 
studies. As in all subjects, but particularly in 
this area of such diversified content, there are spe- 
cial techniques and understandings to be learned. 
Map work, controversial issues, chronology and 
time sense—these are particularly pertinent to the 
social studies area. Given this situation, it is the 
assumption of this writer that the persons best 
trained in the various subject matter fields, when 
they are interested and willing, are the best per- 
sons to teach the methods of their individual sub- 
jects. 

This is the basis of the methods course in sec- 
ondary social studies at Idaho State College, in- 
augurated in the spring of 1958, and to be offered 
in succeeding spring semesters. The course is 
organized on a lecture-discussion basis, meeting 








The author of this interesting experiment in teacher 
training is a member of the faculty of Idaho State Col- 
lege at Pocatello. As she indicates in her article, Mrs. 
Todd believes that teachers “best trained in the various 
subject matter fields . . . are the best persons to teach 
the methods of their individual subject.” 
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for two-hour sessions and divided into two sec- 
tions. The first period of eight weeks includes 
the skilis necessary in all social studies: the con- 
cepts of time and space, with particylar emphasis 
on geography and map work; the principles of 
cause and effect; and techniques of presentation. 
Each student is required to make a complex time 
line and an accurate relief map, to explain by 
lecture and demonstration a difficult concept such 
as socialism, and to construct a series of test ques- 
tions. Unit structure is discussed, and the major 
requirement of the course is an entire year’s 
plan in the social studies, including objectives, 
subject content, activities, materials, and tests. 
Since the course is offered primarily to second 
semester juniors who will do their student teach- 
ing during the following year, most of the stu- 
dents choose the grade level at which they will 
be working and the subject they plan to teach. 

This first period of eight weeks is taught by 
the writer, who is fortunate enough to have a 
split teaching assignment in education and the 
social sciences. It is of primary importance that 
persons attempting such a combination have a 
primarily academic background; it is of equal 
importance that they have sufficient interest and 
concern to realize the fact that every teacher 
uses methods, and that something should be done 
to ascertain the best approaches to teaching. 

In the hope of enlisting the aid of such in- 
terested people, members of the social science 
faculty were approached. Eight members agreed 
to participate and each gave freely of time which 
was not included in his course load and led one 
session of the course devoted to his particular 
subject. Most of these college instructors had 
never taught in a high school; many of them had 
never examined a recent high school textbook or 
actually visited a high school classroom. Yet all 
were concerned with the unsatisfactory social 
studies preparation of most college students, and 
it was this concern, I think, which initially led 
them to take part in the experiment. An outline 
of the course was presented to each participant, 
together with the following four questions: 

What do you think are the basic concepts in your sub- 


ject which every high school graduate should know? 
What textbooks and materials would you especially rec- 
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ommend for high school teaching, and how do you evalu- 
ate them? 

What basic reading do you think any social studies 
major should do in your subjects? 

What techniques do you think would present your sub- 
ject most effectively in the high school classroom? 


The reactions of the various instructors were 
all different and made, as one student put it, for 
a highly personal approach and an immediacy to 
subject matter which is often lacking in general 
methods courses. Faculty members representing 
geography, European and American history, gov- 
ernment, sociology, economics, anthropology, and 
the museum participated. The geography instruc- 
tor led all others in presenting concrete tech- 
niques, armloads of materials, mailing lists, and 
journals. No one in the methods course had had 
more than an elementary course in geography or 
had ever seen a graphic demonstration of the re- 
lationship of the sun and the earth. The Euro- 
pean history instructor came armed with a per- 
sonal library of considerable dimensions, includ- 
ing inexpensive paperbacks which he recom- 
mended for classroom reference material. He 
pointed out what he considered to be a good 
high school text and gave his reasons for choos- 
ing it. He also pointed out that teachers, regard- 
less at what level they are teaching, must be 
scholars. The government, economics, and soci- 
ology faculty members concentrated on concepts 
which they felt should be developed in high 
school courses. 

The sessions in the museum, which is a new 


one, admirably adapted for local anthropological 
and geological needs, was a revelation for the 
whole class. The use of the museum itself, the 
techniques of setting up one’s own exhibit, and 
the importance of primary references and arti- 
facts were stressed. It should be stated here that 
cooperation was an essential ingredient for the 
success of the course, Not one faculty member 
hesitated in agreeing to participate in the ex- 
periment. Several went to a great deal of effort 
to have material and book lists duplicated for the 
students’ use. Most of them volunteered to par- 
ticipate the following year. The next step is to 
have the members of the academic faculty share 
in the student teaching supervision. 

Was the class successful in better preparing 
teachers in the social studies? Perhaps part of the 
answer will come in the observation of the first 
group of students who will student teach next 
year. The premise, however, I think is sound. 
Those who know the subject and who realize the 
necessity for presenting it to high school students 
in a dynamic and creative way can form the nu- 
cleus for a good teacher training course. The par- 
ticipants were generally weakest in presenting 
effective techniques, although they all admitted 
the lecture is not the complete answer for high 
school work. This realization on the part of the 
faculty is an important result. It constitutes a 
positive and constructive approach to improve 
the teaching of the social studies, instead of re- 
lying on verbal and largely ineffective criticism. 





THE HUMANITIES 


(Continued from page 212) 


can high school pupils study any foreign lan- 
guage. Out of 25,000 American high schools, only 
ten even offer Russian. From 1950 to 1958, the 
number of college graduates in the United States 
qualified to teach a foreign language dropped 
go percent, so that Secretary Marion Folsom was 
recently moved to say, “In this field we find our- 
selves the most backward major nation in the 
world.’’* Certainly if we would lead the world, 
we must learn to speak the languages that the 
world’s peoples understand; Russian pupils are 
doing just that. 

2. Americans are notoriously provincial and un- 
informed about most of the 23 4 billions of people 
who inhabit this earth. Two-thirds of these 
people are non-Western and non-White, yet 


“Time magazine, February 17, 1958, p. 72. 


again the Russians are ahead of us by being 
better acquainted with them than we are. Surely 
intelligent cooperation with the peoples of the 
earth must be preceded by an understanding of 
such things as their history, their mores, their 
values, and their economic pressures. Americans 
have too long been too prone to see only the dif- 
ferences among peoples rather than the far, far 
greater but more elusive area of fundamental 
similarities. 

In summary, the old disdain of the sciences for 
the humanities and vice versa must give way to a 
mutual appreciation; and the humanities do have 
—at least potentially—certain unique and indis- 
pensable contributions to make toward the ac- 
complishment of our vital and common educa- 
tional goals. Without the humanities, the accom- 
plishments of the scientist will avail little. 





A Proposed Breakthrough tor 
the Social Studies 


Stanley P. Wronski 








AMES BRYANT CONANT, in an address 

delivered October 18, 1958, called for a 

“major breakthrough in the social studies, 
comparable to what has been achieved in physics 
in recent years.” He is not alone in voicing such 
a plea. Emerson Brown, a former social studies 
teacher and textbook author, and currently an 
executive in a textbook publishing concern, has 
expressed the same need. John Haefner, past 
president of the National Council for the Social 
Studies, has referred to the seemingly endless pro- 
liferation of topics found under the general head- 
ing of the social studies as the “creeping curricu- 
lum.” ‘The present status of the social studies cur- 
riculum may be characterized by the frequently 
used expression attributed to spokesmen of the 
beat generation: “Man, we don’t know where 
we're going but we're sure on our way.” 


The essence of the breakthrough proposed here 
is that there be a radical shift in emphasis in 
social studies teaching from the what of the social 
sciences to the how of the social scientist. Specifi- 
cally, there is need for greater awareness on the 
part of both teacher and student of how the social 
scientist, qua social scientist, operates. On what 
bases does the economist, for example, make his 
predictions about recessions, recoveries, or “soft 
spots” in various sectors of the economy? How 
does the political scientist conclude that a coun- 
cil-manager form of government would be a de- 
sirable, or undesirable, move for a given town? 
What can the sociologist reliably report about 
the probable consequences of ethnic group mix- 
ing in a public housing development? And how 
does he arrive at this conclusion? 

Specific answers to questions such as those given 
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above will lead students to seek answers to ques- 
tions that deal with more generalized procedures 
common to any qualified social scientist. What are 
the ground rules that the social scientist sets up 
for himself? What assumptions underlie his in- 
vestigations? What areas does he mark as out of 
bounds for his studies? What kind of tools and 
techniques does he employ? How reliable and 
valid does he himself consider his generalizations 
or conclusions? In short, what is the methodology 
underlying the social sciences? 


Dr. Conant’s reference to the breakthrough in 
physics is indeed an appropriate one. For one of 
the major accomplishments in physics in recent 
years has been the utilization of nuclear energy. 
Knowledge about the tremendous potential en- 
ergy contained within the atom has been com- 
monly understood by physicists for several dec- 
ades. Nevertheless, during most of this time the 
major source of energy used by mankind has been 
the relatively inefficient, crude, and finite fossil 
fuels. Similarly, social studies teaching has been 
operating at an incredibly low rate of efficiency. 
There is this difference, to be sure, in the “fuel” 
used by the physicist and the social studies 
teacher: In the former case it is approaching 
zero; in the latter it is approaching infinity. The 
outlook in either case, using conventional ap- 
proaches, is not encouraging. The conventional 
approach in the social studies would be to add to 
the curriculum more and more new topics re- 
lating to the entire area of human relationships. 
The breakthrough would consist of going to the 
very nucleus that generates these new topics, new 
interpretations, new research, and new knowledge 
—the basic composition of this entity called the 
social. scientist. 

Consider the almost hopeless task that now con- 
fronts the conscientious teacher who wants to 
“keep up with new developments” in the social 
studies curriculum, Among the competitors for 
greater attention within the curriculum are the 
following: East-West tensions, international or- 
ganizations, underdeveloped areas, aviation edu- 
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cation, economic education, citizenship educa- 
tion, the Middle East, the Far East, the non- 
Western world, resources use, global geography, 
geo-politics, propaganda analysis, intercultural 
education, and moral and spiritual values. It is 
little wonder that some teachers and even entire 
school systems take one look at the myriad possi- 
bilities and revert to the safe, comfortable, stereo- 
typed, and sterile subjects of the past. But suppose 
that such a reactionary solution is rejected. One 
may still ask, “Why study about how the social 
scientist operates? After all he didn’t create these 
new topics or problems. They grow out of the 
nature of our world society.” True, but the most 
important way by which the typical individual 
learns about these matters is via the so-called ex- 
pert. Rarely is a person’s understanding about the 
United Nations, for example, dependent upon 
any direct or overt experience. Similarly, one’s 
understanding of how our economic system op- 
erates would be very inadequate indeed if it were 
to rely exclusively, or mainly, upon direct ex- 
perience and observation. It is inescapable that 
that major source of information, generalizations, 
and ideas—in other words, curricular content—in 
the social studies comes to us via the social scien- 
tist. This is attested to in nearly all textbooks 
dealing with the teaching of the social studies; 
they define the social studies as “the social sci- 
ences utilized for instructional purposes.” 

Assuming, then, that one agrees to place con- 
siderably more emphasis in secondary social 
studies on how social scientists operate, what 
kinds of understandings about their methodology 
should be developed? What follows is an extrac- 
tion of some key ideas concerning each major 
area within the social sciences. The examples are 
not intended to be inclusive; rather they indicate 
the possible scope of such treatment. 


Henry Johnson, in his Teaching of History, 
provides several indications of how the history 
teacher may profitably deal with the methodology 
of the historian. It is significant that his opening 
chapter is a succinct review of historiography. 
And one of the most challenging and exciting 
chapters, “School History and the Historical 
Method,” contains specific examples of the use of 
historical criticism even by elementary school 
pupils. ““The author’s own faith in the ability of 
boys and girls to cope with history is frankly 
greater than that commonly professed in educa- 
tional discussion.” Thus Johnson states his posi- 
tion in the preface, and then proceeds to demon- 
strate that his faith is well-placed. 


Here are some of the processes in historical 
criticism that are capable of being understood 
on a rudimentary basis by ordinary students: 
How the historian searches for materials. What 
kinds of sources constitute the raw materials for 
historical writing. How the historian determines 
the authenticity of sources. How materials are 
selected, classified, and synthesized so as to pre- 
sent a unified story. 

Depending upon the grade level, the teacher 
may or may not introduce such terms as primary 
and derived sources, original documents, second- 
ary accounts, records, remains, internal criticism, 
and external criticism. The possibilities for the 
application of the historical method present 
themselves at all grade levels, Even a first grader 
can be led to see that something can be learned 
about Indians from material dug out of burial 
mounds, that something can be learned about 
early white settlers by persons who wrote down 
what they saw, and ihat something can be learned 
about the newly settled country by drawings and 
maps made by the settlers. The junior high school 
student can be alerted to discrepancies in two dif- 
ferent secondary accounts (such as textbooks), and 
can then determine whether one or the other, or 
neither, is verifiable. The senior high school stu- 
dent can experience the excitement and intel- 
lectual refinement that is demanded in writing 
a carefully constructed historical account of some 
phase of local history. If the student does a con- 
scientious job, he will perforce acquaint himself 
with some of the basic ingredients of historical 
criticism, 


What of the other social sciences? How would 
they be taught so as to reflect this emphasis on 
their methodology? In politicai science, for ex- 
ample, there has been a considerable amount of 
maturing within the discipline. It has changed its 
character considerably from its original concern 
with the vague and indeterminate area of politi- 
cal economy. According to Evron M. Kirkpatrick, 
Executive Director of the American Political Sci- 
ence Association, one of the major contributions 
that the secondary school teacher can make is to 
teach about political science. By this he means 
an understanding of the limitations that the 
political scientist puts on his sphere of activities, 
such as the distinctions between roles of a polit- 
ical scientist as an impartial expert, a policy- 
maker, and a private citizen. The general public 
is still very much unaware of the real nature of 
the job of the political scientist. The citizen is 
frequently inclined to think of the political sci- 
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entist as performing the functions of a “brain 
trust” to elected office holders. But the political 
scientist is most effective not when he says, “This 
course of action should be taken instead of that,” 
but rather when he says, “If course X is taken, 
then the probable consequences are A, B, and C; 
whereas if course Y is taken, the probable conse- 
quences are D, E, and F.” The secondary school 
student, in studying the possible roles of the polit- 
ical scientist will thus gain an insight into one 
of the most basic problems facing an increasingly 
complex democratic society: How best to utilize 
the services of the expert and still retain ultimate 
political power with the people. 

The economist offers the student a fascinat- 
ingly interesting subject to study. It is of more 
than passing interest that a current best seller 
in non-fiction is Professor John K, Galbraith’s 
The Affluent Society—a book that is addressed 
to the layman and is essentially about the econo- 
mist and how he thinks. Whether one agrees or 
not with Galbraith’s many-sided thesis about 
our affluence, his book is a powerful argument for 
the need to understand and critically appraise the 
assumptions underlying contemporary economic 
thinking. 


Sociological literature probably offers the wid- 
est range of readings about methodologies under- 
lying a particular social science. More than any 
of the other social scientists, the sociologist seems 
to be constantly picking up his newly planted 
discipline and examining its roots. It is true that 
some sociological studies have a highly sophisti- 
cated rationale, involve elaborate hypotheses, and 
frequently require extensive mathematical under- 
standing. But even the secondary school student 
can profitably learn to distinguish between a 
statement that may be subjected to verification 
and one that is an unverifiable value judgment. 
And he can see that data that are capable of 
being presented in quantified form are more 
amenable to objective comparison than are highly 
subjective data that may be couched in the im- 
precise English language. It is rather significant 
to point out that our secondary school colleagues 
in the teaching of mathematics have seen fit in 
recent years to introduce considerably more work 
in statistics and statistical analysis. Here is a 
fortunate opportunity for horizontal integration 
within the total curriculum. 

At the moment, geography probably lends it- 
self the least to any radical shift in emphasis from 
its content to its methodology. This may be at- 
tributed to at least two factors: The first is the 


enormous gap of ignorance about basic geo- 
graphic understandings that still has to be filled 
somewhat in most of our population. The second 
factor is the comparative lack of strong disagree- 
ment among professional geographers as to what 
constitutes their stock in trade. But this issue 
is by no means completely settled. Geographers 
take varying positions, for example, on the rela- 
tive importance to be attached to the relation of 
social institutions to geographic development 
within a society, or the influence of personality 
configurations on the group life of a people. As 
an illustration, the geographer may suggest that a 
sharp reduction in the supply of certain kinds of 
animals would lead to a more balanced economy 
and more effective use of limited resources. But 
what if these animals are highly regarded accord- 
ing to the religious mores of the people? Is the 
geographer therefore obligated to include the 
study of religions in order to do a totally effective 
job? 

Some generalizations may now be made about 
methodology of the social sciences as a whole. 
Perhaps the most obvious—and still the most 
significant—is that all profess allegiance to the 
scientific method. Little is to be gained at this 
point by engaging in a bootless discussion of 
whether, in fact, the social sciences are “truly” 
scientific. It is a fact that all purport to have some 
degree of scientific validity and that all are 
committed to the goal of making themselves 
more scientific than they now are. The various 
elements of the scientific method may be de- 
scribed with varying degrees of intellectual sophis- 
tication. In essence, however, it consists of rigorous 
delimitation of some identifiable segment of the 
whole area of human relationships, posing care- 
fully worded hypotheses about the segment, 
gathering verifiable data to test these hypotheses, 
and reaching some conclusions or generalizations. 
Of course, there are numerous other related 
aspects of the scientific method such as the rela- 
tionship between social values and objective an- 
alyses, the advantages of quantified versus quali- 
tative data, the need for a preciseness in com- 
munication, and the like. The point is, however, 
that the essential elements of the methodology 
underlying the social sciences are capable of 
being understood by the secondary school stu- 
dent. 

It is not surprising that such a radical shift in 
emphasis in the content of the social studies cur- 
riculum should also profoundiy affect the 
methods of instruction. A person best learns how 
a procedure is carried out by going through the 
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process himself. If the procedure is an academi- 
cally rigorous one, the learner should be given 
numerous opportunities to practice, refine, and 
demonstrate his learning. The teaching method 
that best lends itself to these procedures is gen- 
erally referred to as the problems approach. In 
the very process of carrying out the problems ap- 
proach the student is involved in basically the 
same methodology as the social scientist, albeit 
there may be different degrees of precision be- 
tween the two. Furthermore, as any teacher who 
has used the problems approach in the classroom 
will attest, the students are constantly reminded 
that the process by which they reach a decision 
on their problem is just as important as their 
knowledge about elements of the problem; fre- 
quently, it is more important. 


Sociologist W. F. Cottrell in a recent address 
describing the way in which the sociologist works 
“with his shirt sleeves rolled up,” had this to 
say: “We seek to learn the ways in which re- 
cently-used scientific methods have changed soci- 
ology so importantly that all social studies teach- 
ers should know about them. . . . Sociologists have 
been trying to find categories which they can treat 
as if they were units of some kind. The reason is 
that in our culture we have developed ways of 
handling such units, which can be counted, that 
are very enlightening. The development of 
punched card machines, which can count and 
sort very rapidly, permits us to handle a great 
deal of data in a short time and at relatively 
low expense. When these data are fed into an 
electronic computer we can very rapidly test them 
by mathematical means. These permit us to test 
a lot of inferences or hunches about what rela- 
tionships there are between the categories we 
have set up. The consequence is that we can learn 
quickly which are useful and reliable ideas and 
which contribute little to what we want to know.” 


The proposed breakthrough has implications 
for both pre-service and in-service teacher educa- 
tion programs. At the pre-service level the pro- 
spective social studies teacher will need not 
only the additional depth in the social science 
that he is currently expected to attain but also 
a more widespread acquaintance with the kinds 
of materials that are usually reserved for gradu- 
ate seminars in the various subject matter areas. 
This, of course, will necessitate considerable re- 
thinking on the part of college social science de- 
partments about their own course offerings. 


There is no psychological or academically justi- 
fiable defense of the common practice of reserv- 
ing only for graduate students and a few honor 
student seniors the opportunity to deal with the 
very heart of a given discipline, i.e., how its body 
of knowledge is accumulated. This core of un- 
derstanding will have to permeate all college 
offerings at the undergraduate level. It should 
not be reserved as an esoteric cell to which only 
the properly initiated doctoral candidate is ad- 
mitted. 

As for the in-service program, let us be real- 
istic and recognize that the average age of sec- 
ondary school teachers is past 40, which means 
that most of them had the bulk of their academic 
work about two decades ago. The social sciences 
have moved a tremendous distance since then 
in content and even more so in methodology. It 
is certainly to be hoped that a substantial num- 
ber will keep abreast of new developments in 
both of these areas, but the more likely possibility 
is a considerable amount of inertia tending to re- 
tain the same pattern of social studies instruc- 
tion. The major hope, therefore, lies with the 
teachers now in training and with prospective 
teachers. 

The breakthrough will not be accomplished 
quickly. It has been estimated that it takes about 
50 years for a new idea in education to become 
reasonably well accepted and practiced after its 
introduction. Probably no more can be hoped 
for in this case. Admitted that the road is long 
and difficult, what are the alternatives? They 
would consist of well-intentioned attempts to 
patch up and especially add to the already bur- 
dened social studies curriculum. In essence, the 
alternative is more of the same. 


Is the proposed breakthrough unrealistic, vi- 
sionary, and beyond the capabilities of secondary 
school students? It is curious but true that our 
colleagues in science and mathematics rarely let 
such presumed fears deter them. Within six 
months of the launching of Sputnik I, literally 
scores of high school science clubs were experi- 
menting with jet and rocket propulsion. They 
were in fact dealing with knowledge, understand- 
ings, and theories that were generally reserved for 
college and even graduate courses a mere quarter 
of a century ago. Is a general knowledge of the 
methodology of the social scientist any more diffi- 
cult inherently than the principles associated 
with man-made satellites? I find this hard to 
believe. 





Revolutionizing the Teaching of the 
Social Studies to the Slow Learner 


Jack Abramowitz 











HOUGH 14 years of classroom teaching 

tend to restrain the acceptance of certain- 

ties in education, there is one area where a 
positive assertion is in order. In the teaching of 
the social studies to the slow learner it is almost 
beyond debate that we have failed to meet either 
the need of the subject matter area or the interest 
of the student group. 

We have failed for a variety of reasons, We 
have not differentiated between the various types 
of slow learners. We have not agreed on what 
ought to be accepted as the irreducible minimum 
required of our students. We have not examined 
critically our courses of study to determine what 
ought properly to be taught to students whose 
interests are largely vocational and whose educa- 
tion is invariably terminal somewhere between 
the ninth and twelfth grades. Finally we have 
not enlisted the aid of those operating in the 
areas of teaching materials to induce them to 
meet our needs in dealing with the slow learner. 

We need not suggest possible remedies for all 
these areas of failure at this time. Perhaps, in 
passing, we may note that even in homogeneous 
groupings there are the widest imaginable differ- 
ences: in interest and ability among the slow 
learner groups. There is strong reason to believe 
that a very important segment of the slow learner 
population is more properly to be considered 
“underachievers.” Somewhere along the line they 
have fallen from academic grace and in that fall 
“sinned we all.” 

Whatever the reasons for the slow learner being 
what he is, the school must address itself to the 
task of teaching him. To us as teachers of the 
social studies the problem is twofold: how to 








Dr. Abramowitz, who teaches social studies at Martin 
Van Buren High School in’ Queens, New York, has 
worked for a number of years with groups of slow 
learners as well as with groups of gifted students. In 
this article he shares some of the conclusions he has 
drawn from his rich background of experience. 








teach minimum requirements of our subject, and 
how to instill the concepts of good citizenship. 
This is not the time to discuss the relative values 
to such a group of a core curriculum program 
or a radical change in the regular course of study. 
Rightly or wrongly, the overwhelming majority 
of school boards in this nation require us to teach 
a program in geography, economics, world his- 
tory, American history and citizenship education 
to all pupils—rapid, gifted, normal, or slow. The 
“how to” is left to us, but the “what to” is man- 
dated at the school board level or by the state 
educational authorities. 


But how does one teach tenth-grade world 
history or eleventh-grade American history to 
students who read at the fourth- and fifth-grade 
level? How does one teach the Renaissance, the 
Jackson-Biddle struggle, or, indeed, the purposes 
of the United Nations to students whose read- 
ing grade level barely permits the perusal of the 
simpler comic books, and whose comprehension 
pace is generally fixed at the rate of one fact 
per day? 

The present methods vary from a blithe in- 
difference to the true state of affairs to a reduc- 
tion of all learnings to the fourth-grade level. 
Many teachers insist that students must meet the 
standards of the school, and they conduct classes 
with no regard for pupil abilities. On the other 
end of the spectrum are those who employ chil- 
dren’s readers, “classic” comic books, and other 
low-level materials. In neither of these methods 
is there any great measure of success. Persistence 
in teaching on a level far above the intellectual 
level of the student results in an atmosphere of 
frustration and defeat. Reduction of teaching to a 
level below the social mean of the group brings 
resentment and failure. These are not “babies’’ 
and they do not want “baby” books. Many 
eleventh- and twelfth-grade slow learners are 
socially beyond the other students. Many have 
had work experiences, some belong to trade 
unions, and not a few have traveled further, seen 
more, and, in many areas, done more than the 
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young teachers assigned to the class. For such 
a group the teacher’s major problem is how to 
present eleventh- and twelfth-grade materials 
and concepts on the fifth- and sixth-grade read- 
ing level. 

If it is true that most of us have failed to meet 
the challenge of the slow learner, it is equally 
true that the methods taught us and the materials 
given to us have been totally lacking in imagina- 
tion, realism, and understanding of the problem. 
Lecturers at the teachers colleges have a most de- 
plorable way of abandoning reality when chal- 
lenged by the problem of the slow learner. Here 
one encounters talk of teaching by newspapers, 
“meeting felt needs,” enlarging the use of audio- 
visual aids, “challenging” the pupil, and count- 
less other nonspecifics. But this is all the shadow 
of substance and does not answer the needs of 
teachers, especially the young teacher who, in his 
first years of work, looks up and finds 30 to 40 
slow learners poised in a challenge of seeming 
militant ignorance. 

Nor can the secondary school teacher expect 
much aid from the manufacturers of teaching 
materials, Despite excellent work on the ele- 
mentary level, these firms seem unable te meet 
secondary school needs, Their answer is to water 
down the text somewhat and to flood it with pic- 
tures, maps, time charts, reading suggestions, and 
story book introductions to chapters. Nearly all 
of these are good in their way but they tend too 
often to further confuse the slow learner who 
fails to relate these materials to the subject area. 
Again, the size of the books, with many chapters 
running on for 30 and 40 pages and the book ex- 
panded to 500 or 600 pages is enough to cast 
the spell of defeat upon the student. 


Teachers of slow learners have long rejected 
the notion that any single method of instruction 
meets the needs of their group. Yet no method 
can succeed unless it observes a few rules of work 
with slow learners: 

The term’s course of study must be defined to exclude 
non-essentials. 

The essential ideas and concepts to be learned must be 
broken down and taught on a day-to-day basis. 

All work must be fixed at the reading level of the stu- 
dents. 

Each day’s work must begin with a review of the work 
done to date in the unit being studied. 

Repetition of learnings must be constant and the pace 
of learning must be slowed to meet the needs of the class. 

The class must feel it is covering the same basic course 
as the rest of the school. The students must feel, too, that 
as they improve in reading and comprehension they will 
have the opportunity to move into the “regular track,” 


This last is very important for the “late bloomers” who 
may reach the level of the rest of the school but remain 
lost in the becalmed latitudes of the slow classes for ad- 
ministrative reasons. 


To do all these things effectively we shal] need 
a revolutionary approach to the use of instruc- 
tional materials. In the name of common sense, 
we must put an end to the nonsense that teachers 
of slow learners ought to prepare their own 
“texts” and materials on mimeograph sheets. ‘To 
expect that any teacher can perform such labors 
for any protracted period of time is to defy real- 
ity. Teachers who mimeograph materials for a 
single term of world history must average 150 
stencils each term. To do the job properly, this 
should really run to nearly 300 stencils and in- 
clude work in reading comprehension and other 
correlated learnings. Forgetting the arduous labor 
involved, we must note that the cost of producing 
so much mimeographed material, and repeating 
the process each term, makes the project eco- 
nomically impractical. 

A textbook designed to fit the needs of the 
pupil is only one tool that must be at the disposal 
of the teacher of slow learners. What is required 
is nothing less than a complete “package” which 
would include text, workbook, audio-visual aids, 
and a host of other materials all tied directly to 
the subject matter in the text. Every means of 
instruction should be contained in the teaching 
package placed at the disposal of the teacher. 
Such materials would clarify what is to be 
covered and make it possible for the new teacher 
to meet the needs of his class. Nor need such 
packaging blot out the individual contribution 
of the teacher. In fact, the preparation of an or- 
ganized set of suitable materials would leave time 
for the teacher to individualize his instruction. 
Once the learning process had gotten underway 
it would be possible for the teacher to lead the 
class gradually into expanded views of the topics 
under discussion. 

Picture a situation in which a teacher, newly 
appointed or experienced, is given a package 
that contains a textbook in which the term’s 
work is broken down into five or six major units 
and 60 or 70 daily lessons. Each lesson contains 
self testing materials as well as related charts, 
maps, etc., all based on the materials in the text 
and all on the fifth- or sixth-grade reading level. 
The texts and tests, work sheets, maps, and varied 
visual aids are all based on the materials in the 
text and all aimed at fifth- and sixth-grade read- 

(Concluded on page 230) 
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The American Economic Review 
(December 1958) 

In “Do We Have a New Industrial Feudalism?” 
A. Ross challenges the fashionable concern over 
the supposed lack of freedom for present-day 
American workers to change jobs, Because of 
seniority systems, pensions, and health and wel- 
fare plans it is claimed that laborers become 
chained to their jobs and that they actually can- 
not afford to change positions, Are employers too 
benevolent? Is industrial paternalism a real 
threat? Are large numbers of workers who should 
change jobs injured mentally and personally be- 
cause of this situation? Are we losing healthful 
flexibility in the labor force and are we about to 
be faced with a serious imbalance of manpower 
resources? In answering these questions the au- 
thor explains that while individuals have been 
adversely affected, the reduction of the quit- 
rate in recent years is also attributable to the 
spread of unionism, to the aging of the labor 
force, and to the stability of economic and em- 
ployment conditions. He also concludes that 
other complex factors of a sociological nature, 
such as earlier marriages, the desire to own a 
home, and the wish to keep children in the 
same school, have also played an important role 
in stabilizing men in jobs. On the basis of the 
statistics he used, the author believes that the 
bugaboo of the force of industrial paternalism 
has been greatly overplayed. 

R. Lanzillotti’s “Pricing Objectives in Large 
Companies” is an outgrowth of the author's 
Brookings Institute publication, “Pricing in Big 
Business.” This is a timely article in light of the 
activities and recent report (Administered Prices 
—Automobiles) of the Kefauver Senate Judiciary 
Subcommittee on Anti-trust and Monopoly. 
Among other interesting facts the above report 
reveals, for example, that the average profit after 
taxes for General Motors during the past ten 
years has been an impressive 25 percent of net 
worth and that the cost of labor on each automo- 
bile produced may run go percent less than the 
profit realized. There are also rumors that the 
U.S. Attorney General is preparing to launch an 
anti-trust suit against GM. The authors claims 
that the Subcommittee’s investigation of ad- 


ministered prices and inflation has focused atten- 
tion on the lack of accurate knowledge in this 
area, particularly in regard to specific goals upon 
which businesses base their price decisions and 
upon the actual mechanics of price formulation. 
He treats only the first topic and bases his report 
upon interviews with officials of 20 of America’s 
largest corporations (all identified in the article) 
who were willing to speak. Pricing is revealed as 
a complex process and a number of different 
approaches and combinations are listed. Some 
companies seem to price in terms of gaining or 
holding a certain percentage of the market, others 
primarily on a set cost-plus formula; some, with 
monopolistic control, in terms of a limited sense 
of noblesse oblige, other corporations seek a sct 
return on investment; and some actually price 
on the basis of meeting or matching competition. 
All, naturally, hold to the position that they are 
entitled to a “just price” and a “fair return’”— 
whatever that may be. All try to operate in terms 
of carefully planned profits related to the “com- 
munity of interests” of these major corporations 
and their “social responsibilities.” The author 
points out the important implications for public 
governmental policy in the pricing practices of 
such dominant concerns. He claims that much 
further study is needed before we can say whether 
present practices will tend in the long run to in- 
hibit or to promote economic growth and stabil- 


ity. 


Journal of Geography 
(December 1958) 


Members of the NCSS would profit from read- 
ing the organ of their “sister” organization—The 
National Council for Geographic Education. In 
addition to helpful articles on developments 
within the field of geography, numerous pieces 
are carried on improving the teaching of geogra- 
phy. For example, in “Beginning a Map Study 
With Myth” D. Allen presents a simple but 
effective approach that will help pupils grasp 
clearly the differences and the strong and weak 
aspects of mercator, cylindrical, and polar projec- 
tions; in a first article of a series J. Villmow ex- 
plains the significance and means of using daily 
weather maps in classroom instruction. 
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Annals of the Association of 
American Geographers 
(September 1958) 

P. Griffin and R. Chatham in “Urban Impact 
on Agriculture in Santa Clara County, Cali- 
fornia” present a case study of some of the first 
developments in the evolution of an eventual 
megopolis—now so common in the growth of 
metropolitan areas. The threat of urbanism to 
key agricultural counties is particularly impor- 
tant, and, in this instance, a fabulously fertile 
area—one of the nation’s leading producers of 
strawberries, prunes, pears, apricots, and cherries 
—is disappearing in city growth. The authors 
trace population trends and other underlying fac- 
tors bringing about this change. Incidentally, the 
article reveals ways that the professional geog- 
rapher can be utilized in more effective com- 
munity planning. The authors question whether 
farm and city can be satisfactorily united, and 
underscore the typical problems involved as farm- 
ers continue to try to operate in the midst of 
burgeoning housing developments. Revealing 


maps and pictures are included. The conserva- 
tion of such land is a prime need and the authors 
recommend legislative enactment of a planned 
program to preserve such essential greenbelts— 
lands basic in provision for our growing food 


needs that are also essential to balance and give 
breathing room in the rapidly developing urban 
pattern of the nation. 


American Journal of Sociology 
(September 1958) 


In “The Urban-Rural Dichotomy” C. Stewart 
takes a sociological view of the situation which 
concerned the geographers in the preceding re- 
view. His thesis is that the traditional and fa- 
miliar differentiation between urban and rural 
residential population has but limited value in 
our day. With increased local mobility, social and 
economic space no longer coincide with resi- 
dence. Types and places of employment are more 
relevant criteria, especially for economists, and 
this sociologist, for his purposes, is dissatisfied 
with present demographic distinctions based upon 
residence. He proposes a combined institutional 
community profile (facilities, services, manu- 
facturing, etc.) and a social network map that 
shows the movements and contacts in a com- 
munity. However, even here he admits the in- 
adequacy of any current index in reflecting the 
interactions of peoples and institutions in our 
ever more complex cultural milieu. 


The November 1958 issue of this Journal is a 
special edition devoted to a group of studies in 
Political Sociology. What is the make-up of the 
cliques who control the basic decisions in the 
community power structure? What are the re- 
ligious and the socio-economic factors that have 
influenced French voters in the last decade? Why 
did small businessmen and their salaried em- 
ployees differ widely in their attitudes toward the 
late Senator McCarthy? How important is local 
party organization in winning elections? How 
objective and sound is C. Wright Mills’ con- 
troversial volume, The Power Elite? These arti- 
cles provide valuable discussions of the sociologi- 
cal approaches that can lead us to a fuller under- 
standing of political events. 


American Sociological Review 
(October 1958) 


H. Becker’s “Culture Case Study and Greek 
History” is another example of the growing inter- 
disciplinary interests evidenced by scholars. The 
author cites the rich mass of historical materials 
available for sociologists as contrasted to the 
limited aspects of information frequently at hand 
in present situations—the usual domain of the 
sociologist. He urges the sociological study of 
history (historical sociology) wherein sociologists 
will apply comparison and generalization and 
even predictability to historical events or prob- 
lems—something the historian usually avoids like 
poison. He uses one example from Greek history, 
the authoritarian tendencies of certain Athenians, 
to demonstrate the opportunity for social analysis 
of conflicting value systems in that culture. He 
outlines a ten-step process for the hypothesizing 
sociological researcher to follow in such histori- 
cal-problem studies. Becker concludes that in this 
type of analysis the sociologist may help the his- 
torian, to quote Habakkuk, so that he can “write 
the vision and make it plain upon the tables, 
that he may run that readeth it.” 

The December 1958 issue of this journal carries 
the presidential address of R. Williams, “Con- 
tinuity and Change in Sociological Study.’ He 
begins by reminding listeners of the point made 
over 50 years before by Lester Ward, that soci- 
ology was going through the same steps of de- 
velopment that had marked the other sciences 
and that it was then comparable to the position 
of astronomy in the seventeenth century. ‘““How 
far have we come?” asks the author. He outlines 
eight important developments in sociological 
study which he believes give definite evidence of 
the emergence of sociology as a science. He then 
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assesses the present status of sociology and looks 
into the future of the discipline. He concludes 
that, in company with the other social sciences, 
his discipline is on the verge of important ad- 
vances in systematic, substantive theory, and that 
in the next 20 years major discoveries of “lawful 
regularities in the functioning of groups” will be- 
come a reality. 


American Anthropologist 
(August 1958) 

R. Spencer’s “Culture Process and Intellectual 
Current” reveals the convergence of anthropol- 
ogy and history by tracing and accounting for, an- 
thropologically, the emergence of modern Tur- 
key. Historical anthropology is used to explain 
the rise of nationalism and the Westernization of 
that nation. The acculturation process is empha- 
sized in presenting this viewpoint of the historical 
development of Turkey. In explaining the many 
influences upon Ataturk the author underscores 
the guilt of historians and other social scientists 
who have sometimes oversimplified the explana- 
tions of social developments. This article pro- 
vides a detailed example of an anthropological 
approach toward understanding the evolution of 
an ideology which remade a nation. 


The American Political Science Review 
(September 1958) 

This issue contains a number of excellent arti- 
cles devoted to foreign policy. N. Houghton’s 
“The Challenge to Political Science in Recent 
American Foreign Policy’’ cites the hopeless con- 
fusion of so many citizens over foreign affairs. 
He traces the teaching of international relations 
during the past quarter century and criticizes the 
“rationalizing” type of scholarship by which too 
many political scientists painted the sort of pic- 
ture they wanted to see. The author then lists 
eight stages of foreign policy which have marked 
the cold war period and is particularly critical of 
our self-centered views that American policy has 
determined so many events while actually the 
shape of developments reflects people and factors 
on other continents. His opinions are contro- 
versial; for example, when he approvingly quotes 
Professor Shuman’s statement that “the cold war 
has long since become a political necessity in 
Russia and an economic necessity in America.” 
Nevertheless his call for a truly objective facing 
of events outside of our own blinders is one to 
which our political leaders, as well as social 
studies teachers, might well give heed. 

H. Jaffa’s “Value Consensus in Democracy: 


The Issue and the Lincoln-Douglas Debates” 
makes the claim that no episode in American 
history has raised more fundamentally the ques- 
tion of what it is that Americans must agree 
upon. Here is a valuable example of the applica- 
tion of political science to historical problems. 
The author takes issue with the “disillusioned” 
views held by some historians, such as Randall 
and Craven, that when really important issues 
are at hand democratic discussion will not serve 
a purpose. He takes to task the historical school 
that has forwarded the idea that the Civil War 
was unnecessary. The author points up the im- 
port of basic national values stemming from the 
Declaration of Independence and concludes “that 
man may be called upon to fight for such a con- 
viction [opposition to slavery] cannot be called 
a failure of democracy. It would only be a failure 
if they refused to fight for it.” 


The Mississippi Valley Historical Review 
(September 1958) 


Teachers interested in the relationship of art 
and realia to the social studies will enjoy 
FE. Fleming’s “Early American Decorative Arts as 
Social Documents.”” The author admonishes his- 
torians not to overlook the contribution of arti- 
facts to a full understanding of any period of 
history. He calls the systematic examination of 
such remains of the past an essential step for the 
general historian. He cites a number of helpful 
examples from the early American era which 
help throw light on those times. The author 
claims that manuscript documentation is not 
enough and lists a number of ways in which art 
can provide the historian with more complete 
evidence and a broader view. In addition to what 
they tell about developments in art itself, artifacts 
provide information about the standard of living, 
popular tastes, the social “mood” of the time, and 
of contemporary handicraft and manufacturing 
techniques and materials. 


Civil War History 
(September 1958) 

This quarterly published by the University of 
Iowa is another relatively recent addition to the 
field of scholarly journals. History teachers con- 
cerned over enriching their units covering this 
period will find much valuable information here 
for student reports. This issue is a special edition 
devoted to the music of the Civil War. It will be 
of particular interest to teachers who would like 
to provide some correlation with music. Articles 

(Concluded on page 227) 





Paperback Gleanings: 
A World History Library 





Morris Gall 








HE October 1958 issue of Social Education 

contained an annotated bibliography of a 

suggested classroom paperback library in 
American history. At that time I indicated that 
one or more of the titles might be used as class- 
room texts and that all or part of the list could 
be applied for enrichment or reference. The 
paperback world history library here presented is 
composed of titles which have been found useful 
by secondary school] teachers. 

The publishers represented are those whose 
mass distribution makes possible the popular 
prices of 25 cents, 35 cents, and 50 cents per 
volume. These include The New American Li- 
brary, 501 Madison Avenue, New York 22, repre- 
sented by the letter (N); Pocket Books, 630 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 20 (P); Bantam Books, 25 
West 45th Street, New York 36 (B); and Dell 
Books, 750 Third Avenue, New York 17 (D). 


GENERAL 


Crane Brinton, Alfred Kazin, and John D. Hicks, ad- 
visory editors. The World of History. 35 cents. M- 
109 (N). A stimulating selection of the best in con- 
temporary historical writing. 

Ritchie Calder. Medicine and Man. 50 cents. MD-217 
(N). A history of important medical events and dis- 
coveries from earliest times up to and including our 
own generation. 

Rachel Carson. The Sea Around Us. 35 cents. M-100 
(N). A fascinating account of the significance of the 
sea in the life of the earth and of man. 

Vera Micheles Dean. The Nature of the Non-Western 
World. 50 cents. MD-190 (N). An expert on foreign 
affairs probes the beliefs, traditions, and emotions 
that motivate the 114 billion people of Asia, the 
Middle East, Russia, Africa, and Latin America. 

Will Durant. The Story of Philosophy. 50 cents. PL- 
500 (P). The life and thought of the West’s leading 
philosophers from Plato to Dewey told in highly 
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readable chapters—the interplay of social forces and 
ideas. 

M. D. Haggard. Devils, Drugs, and Doctors. 50 cents. 
GC-7o (P). A history of the science of healing—with 
150 illustrations. 

Ellsworth Huntington. Mainsprings of Civilization. 75 
cents. MT-248 (N). An analysis of how climate, 
weather, geography, and heredity determine a 
nation’s character and history. 

Herbert J. Muller. The Uses of the Past. 50 cents. 
MD-112 (N). An extremely thoughtful history of 
civilization. Well written. Highly original historical 
criticism. Difficult. 

Rene Sedillot. History of the World in 240 Pages. 50 
cents. MD-88 (N). A simplified account of the world’s 
history from prehistoric times to the present. 

Louis Untermeyer, editor. Pocket Book of Story Poems. 
50 cents. PL-516 (P). 170 great narrative poems from 
medieval times to the present. 

Hendrik Willem Van Loon. The Story of Mankind. 50 
cents. PL-12 (P). An original, stimulating history of 
the world including the orient from prehistoric 
times to 1951—amply illustrated by the talented 
author. See also his Story of the Bible, 50 cents, 5005, 
(P). 

ANCIENT TIMES 


Sholem Asch. The Apostle. 50 cents..GC-38 (P). Biog- 
raphy of St. Paul and the Early Christian World. 
The author’s thorough scholarship and great literary 
gift are applied also to the story of Mary, g5 cents, 
C-255 (P); Moses, 50 cents, GC-43 (P); The Nazarene 
(Christ), 50 cents, GC-35 (P); and The Prophet 
(Isaiah), 50 cents, GC-49 (P). 

Thomas Costain. The Silver Chalice. 50 cents. M-5003 
(N). A novel of the Roman world and what hap- 
pened to the cup from which Jesus drank at the Last 
Supper. 

Leonard Cottrell. The Anvil of Civilization. 50 cents. 
MD-197 (N). The history, rediscovered by archeol- 
ogy, of the early Egyptians, Hittites, Sumerians, 
Assyrians, Babylonians, Greeks, and Jews. 

Lloyd C. Douglas. The Robe. 50 cents. GC-53 (P). 
Story of the soldier who tossed for Christ’s robe, 
won, and experienced an overwhelming transition 
in his life! In The Big Fisherman, 50 cents, GC-59 
(P), Douglas tells the biblical story of the Apostle, 
Simon Peter. 

Joseph Gaer. How the Great Religions Began. 35, cents. 





PAPERBACK 


KS-g08 (N). A short account of each of the major 
faiths of East and West. 

Edith Hamilton. The Greek Way to Western Civiliza- 
ion. 50 cents. MD-32 (N). In a readable style this 
scholar tells the glorious achievements of ancient 
Greece in literature, science, art, and government. 
The same is done for ancient Rome in the author’s 
The Roman Way to Western Civilization, 50 cents, 
MD-213 (N). 

Homer. The Iliad. 50 cents. MD-110 (N). The great 
Greek epic poem telling of the last year of the 
Trojan War (c. twelfth century B.C.) in a readable 
translation by W. H. D. Rouse. The subsequent 
wanderings and adventures of Odysseus are re- 
counted in The Odyssey, 50 cents, MD-g2 (N). 

Arnold J. Toynbee, editor. Greek Historical Thought. 
50 cents. MD-164 (N). Translations of Greek his- 
torical experiences from Homer to Heraclitus. By 
the same author is Greek Civilization and Character, 
50 cents, MD-99 (N). 

Lew Wallace. Ben Hur. 35 cents. A-1450 (B). An 
abridgment of the original novel by the Civil War 
general. The pageantry of pagan Rome’s chariot 
races and of the coming of Christianity. 

Rex Warner. The Young Caesar. 50 cents. MD-254 (N). 
The story of the Roman dictator told by a classical 
scholar. Like Robert Graves, Warner has his pro- 
tagonist tell the story with absorbing reality. 


THE Mippie AGEs 

Angus Armitage. The World of Copernicus. 50 cents. 
MD-65 (N). The life story of the great Renaissance 
astronomer who dared to declare that the earth 
moved around the sun. 

Roland H. Bainton. Here I Stand: A Life of Martin 
Luther. 50 cents. MD-127 (N). A full portrait of the 
life and times of the father of Protestantism. 

Benvenuto Cellini. The Autobiography of Benvenuto 
Cellini. 50 cents. FB-404 (B). Memoirs of the great 
sixteenth-century Renaissance artist and goldsmith 
whose intimate connections with princes and Popes 
make history come alive. 

Miguel de Cervantes. Don Quixote. Abridged. 50 
cents. MD-207 (N); or PL-517 (P). Seventeenth- 
century Classic satire on medieval chivalry. 

H. A. R. Gibb. Mohammedanism: An Historical Sur- 
vey. 35 cents. M-136 (N). Origin and development of 
the religion of Islam—up to date. 

Francis Hackett. The Personal History of Henry the 
Eighth. 50 cents. FB-401 (B). A superior biography 
of the oft-wedded sixteenth-century monarch, Says 
the author, “To be then-minded, to use imagination 
and intuition, to suggest life—this is the task of the 
psycho-historian. But no vividness excuses infidelity 
to the facts... .” 

Harold Lamb. Genghis Khan. 35 cents. FB-412 (B). 
Story of the thirteenth-century Mongol chieftain 
who led his nomad horsemen to the conquest of Asia 
and Eastern Europe. 

Niccolo Machiavelli. The Prince. 50 cents. MD-69 (N). 
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The sixteenth-century Florentine politician’s advice 
to Lorenzo de Medici on the acquisition and main- 
tenance of power. The keynote is expediency. 

A. M. Maughan. Harry of Monmouth. 50 cents. F-1604 
(B). A superb biography of Henry V, developing 
aspects not treated by Shakespeare. 

Samuel Eliot Morison. Christopher Columbus, Mar- 
iner. 35 cents. M-181 (N). Readable, authoritative 
account of the voyages of Columbus. 

Sir Walter Scott. Ivanhoe. 50 cents. PL-502 (P). Fa- 
mous novel of Medieval England. Panoramic, classic 
description of social life and class system under 
feudalism. 

MODERN ‘TIMES 


Pearl Buck. The Good Earth. 35 cents. C-111 (P.) 
Nobel prize-winning novel of a peasant family in 
old China. A universal story told in beautiful, simple 
prose. 

Eve Curie. Madame Curie. 50 cents. GC-57 (P). An 
excellent literary biography by the daughter of the 
great scientist whose discovery of radium opened 
the way to atomic developments. 

Paul DeKruif. Microbe Hunters. 25 cents. 49 (P). 
Twelve biographical science essays describing in ex- 
citing terms some great medical biological discov- 
eries from Leeuwenhock to Paul Ehrlich. 

Charles Dickens. A Tale of Two Cities. 50 cents, PL- 
522 (P). London, Paris, and the French Revolution. 
A great novel of people, motives, and sacrifice. 

Charles Dickens. Oliver Twist. 50 cents. PL-514 (P). 
Depicts the poverty, crime, and workhouse condi- 
tions of early nineteenth-century London. For so- 
cial satire see his Great Expectations, 35 cents, PL- 
50 (P). 

Louis Fischer. Gandhi: His Life and Message for the 
World: 25 cents. K-300 (N). The life story of the 
great religious and political leader of India’s inde- 
pendence by an American writer who knew his sub- 
ject personally. 

Martin Gardner, editor. Great Essays in Science. 35 
cents. PL-58 (P). Thirty pieces, including biograph- 
ical notes, by Darwin, Freud, Einstein, Oppen- 
heimer, and others. 

Anna Landon. Anna and the King of Siam. 35, cents. 
C-222 (P). Charming story of nineteenth-century 
Siam (Thailand) and of the British woman who 
came to teach English to the king’s household. 

Emil Ludwig. Napoleon. 50 cents. GC-11 (P). A great 
biographer-historian’s story of the life and times of 
the controversial emperor-general. 

Herman Melville. Moby Dick. 75 cents. LX-105 (D). 
An allegory in the context of a whaling expedition. 
By the same author is Billy Budd (in Six Great 
Modern Novels), 50 cents, F-35 (D), another great 
sea story of universal scope. 

Charles Nordhoff and James Norman Hall. Mutiny on 
the Bounty. 35 cents. C-34 (P). The exciting story 
of the 1787 mutiny on H.M.S. Bounty led by Mate 
Christian against Captain Bligh, and of the succeed- 
ing events in the South Seas and in England. 
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Annemarie Selinko. Desiree. 50 cents. GC-22 (P). A 
romantic novel of the Napoleonic period told in 
diary form by the emperor's paramour who weds 
General Bernadotte to become the queen of Sweden. 

Irving Stone. Lust for Life. 35 cents. C-10 (P). Biog- 
raphy of the mad genius, Vincent Van Gogh. An 
excellent picture of the nineteenth-century art 
world. The life of Paul Gauguin is told by W. Som- 
erset Maugham in The Moon and Sixpence, 35 
cents, A-1339 (B). 

Leo Tolstoy. War and Peace. Abridged by Edmund 
Fuller. 50 cents. F-53 (D). A panoramic study of 
people and events in Russia during the Napoleonic 
Wars. A great literary masterpiece. 

Francis Yeats-Brown. The Lives of a Bengal Lancer. 
35 cents. A-1748 (B). Biography of a British soldier 
who served in India as well as in World War I. 


WAR AND TOTALITARIANISM 

Richard Crossman, editor. The God That Failed. 35 
cents. A-1229 (B). Six famous men tell why they 
changed their minds about communism. 

Anne Frank. The Diary of a Young Girl. 35 cents. 
C-317 (P). Classic story disclosing the innermost 
thoughts of a sensitive adolescent girl during two 
years of hiding from the Nazis in Holland. 

John Hersey. Hiroshima. 25 cents. 1529 (B). The 
reporter-author interviews six survivors of the atom 
bomb destruction of Hiroshima and tells each one’s 
exact experiences. A grim, great book. 

Walter Lord. Day of Infamy. 50 cents. F-1715 (B). A 
detailed account of the events of December 7, 1941 
(Pearl Harbor Day). 

James A. Michener. Tales of the South Pacific. 35 
cents. C-226 (P). Pulitzer Prize collection of World 
War II stories. 

Erich Maria Remarque. Al] Quiet on the Western 
Front. 35 cents. S-215 (Crest Books, Fawcett Publi- 
cations, 67 West 44th St., New York 36). The tragic 
lot of the common soldier in World War I told by 
a German infantryman. A great anti-war novel. 

W. W. Rostow et al. The Dynamics of Soviet Society. 
50 cents. MD-121 (N). An authoritative synthesis and 
interpretation of the political, economic, and social 
structure of the Soviet Union. Cf. also Bernard 
Pares, Russia, 50 cents, MD-230 (N). 

David Shub. Lenin. Abridged. 50 cents. MD-140 (N). 
Excellent biography of the men who led Russia into 
communism. 

Ignazio Silone. Bread and Wine. 50 cents. D-1545 (N). 
A gripping novel of Italy under Fascism. 

Vern Sneider. The Teahouse of the August Moon. 35 
cents. S-1348 (N). American occupation forces on 
Okinawa bring democracy to the inhabitants. Amus- 
ing things happen. 


‘THE CONTEMPORARY WoRLD 
David Cushman Coyle. The United Nations and How 
It Works. 50 cents. MD-220 (N). A description of the 
United Nations, its agencies, and their work for 
peace and welfare. Lucid and authentic. 


Thor Heyerdahl. Kon Tiki. 35 cents. M-4062 (P). Sci- 
entific expedition of six Scandinavians who traveled 
in a handmade craft across the Pacific from Peru to 
a small island east of Tahiti. 

Aldous Huxley. Brave New World. 35 cents. AC-1 (B). 
The first of the modern “utopias” (1932), this fantasy 
depicts biological and social horrors that may yet 
come to pass. 

Arthur Koestler. Darkness at Noon. 50 cents. D-1638 
(N). The famous novel about a man who was brain- 
washed by a dictatorship, based on the Moscow 
trials. The author, a counter-espionage agent, writes 
with first-hand knowledge. 

Kamala Markandaya. Nectar in a Sieve. 35 cents. 
S-1336 (N). A tender novel of contemporary India. 

George Orwell. Animal Farm. 50 cents. D-1615 (N). A 
scathing satire of the origin and development of 
Stalin’s Russia. A classic on totalitarianism. 

George Orwell. 1084. 35 cents. S-798 (N). Gruesome 
description of life in a totalitarian state of the fu- 
ture. 

Albert Schweitzer. Out of My Life and Thought. 50 
cents. MD-83 (Ny. Autobiography of one of our great 
contemporaries. For advanced students. Deals with 
ideas—religion, philosophy, music, medicine, history. 

Nevil Shute. Qn the Beach. 50 cents. D-1562 (N). In 
the “short war” between China and Russia a cobalt 
bomb sets up a death cloud which moves slowly 
toward the last survivors on the beach in Australia. 

Robert Lewis Taylor. Winston Churchill. 35 cents. 
C-133 (P). A lively biography of the great statesman, 
soldier, orator, author, bricklayer, and Tory. See 
also The Eloquence of Winston Churchill, F. B. 
Czarnowski, editor, 35 cents, KS-348 (N). 


ADDITIONAL TITLES 

Teachers might write to the publishers asking 
for complete catalogues since no bibliography 
can include all available works. For example, 
among great novels that might be added are the 
following: Jane Eyre, 35 cents, PL-44 (P); The 
Vicar of Wakefield, 35 cents, PL-54 (P); Of Hu- 
man Bondage, 35 cents, C-63 (P); Treasure 
Island, 35 cents, PL-49 (P); Pride and Prejudice, 
35 cents, PL-g (P); The Citadel, 50 cents, F-1429 
(B); Good-bye Mr. Chips, 35 cents, A-1636 (B); 
Vanity Fair, 75 cents, PL-750 (P); The Bridge of 
San Luis Rey, 35 cents, PL-36 (P); and A Fare- 
well to Arms, 35, cents, A-1240 (B). 

Plays offer another resource for the teaching 
of the social studies, and paperback publishers 
are increasing their titles in this category. The 
Laurel Shakespeare series published by Dell is 
outstanding. It now includes Hamlet, The 
Taming of the Shrew, Romeo and Juliet, Richard 
III, The Merchant of Venice, Julius Caesar, Mac- 
beth, and Twelfth Night. 

Penguin Books (3300 Clipper Mill Road, Balti- 
more 11, Maryland) have popular priced editions 
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of some 15 Shakespeare titles, most of Shaw, many 
of the classical Greek playwrights, as well as 
Wilde, Ibsen and Moliére. Dramabooks (104 
Fifth Avenue, New York) publishes a more ex- 
pensive line of excellent paperbacks. Pocket 
Books’ “Folger Library” includes Hamlet, Julius 
Caesar, King Lear, The Merchant of Venice, A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, and Othello. The 
same publisher issues a volume of four of Shake- 
spear’s histories, another containing four com- 
edies, and a third of four tragedies. The New 


American Library has a volume of eight great 
comedies and another containing eight great 
tragedies. 

Finally the teacher of social studies will find 
many paperback titles in natural science that 
will help him in his work. These include The 
Meaning of Evolution, 50 cents, MD-66 (N); On 
Understanding Science, 50 cents, MD-68 (N); The 
Universe and Dr. Einstein, 50 cents, MD-231 (N); 
and The Science Book of the Human Body, 35, 
cents, C-174 (P). 





IN SCHOLARLY JOURNALS 
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others the consideration of 


include among 


Lincoln and Civil War music, an interesting his- 
torical analysis of one representative period song, 
The Battle Cry of Freedom, music in several 
states, North and South, a complete list of avail- 
able recordings, and a summary of developments 
in different types of music during the period. 


Journal of Modern History 
(September 1958) 

Social studies teachers frequently admit their 
minimal course work in recent history. They 
also recognize the pressures being brought to get 
them to teach more about the immediate past 
which has produced the present that is the prime 
concern of their pupils. These instructors will 
benefit from the regular reading of this journal. 
In “The Idea of Progress in Recent Philosophies 
of History,” G. Iggers studies the changed con- 
ceptions of history in recent decades on the part 
of historians. Since the Enlightenment historical 
thought has operated primarily in terms of two 
assumptions: (1) that the history of man could 
be understood by an empirico-rational method, 
and (2) that the story of history demonstrates the 
continuity of mankind’s progressive development. 
The author outlines the increased questioning of 
these ideas in the works of a number of modern 
historians including Spengler, Sorokin, and 
Toynbee. He concludes that a causally meaning- 
ful explanation of the historical process as a 
whole is beyond present human knowledge and 
abilities. Yet, he counters, if we objectively ap- 
proach selected developments, history will pro- 
vide significant, though tentative, information 
and views which both enlighten and inspire. It 


is certainly clear that a number of historians are 
still not certain as to the degree that their disci- 
pline is social science or art. This journal also 
carries an extensive number of rather complete 
reviews of many books about which the modern 
history instructor needs to know, 


Comparative Studies in Society and History 
(January 1959) 

This new international journal published in 
English at The Hague presents further evidence 
of the growing broadfield approach to social 
problems characterizing the research of many 
social scientists at the global level. Statistical 
sociology and history are merged in J. Krause’s 
“Some Implications of Recent Work in Histori- 
cal Demography.” He reviews the population 
revolution of Western Europe and North Amer- 
ica (1750-1880) and then asks if this demographic 
cycle will be repeated as nations of the East 
undergo industrialization and urbanization. A 
growing body of evidence is presented to prove 
that many other factors besides fertility rate 
caused the rapid growth and then the later de- 
cline of rate of population growth in the West. 
He cites other information which indicates that 
like conditions do not exist in the Orient today 
and that we dare not take for granted the ulti- 
mate limiting of population in swarming Asia. 
Figures show, in fact, that we are faced with the 
tremendous threat of a world population explo- 
sion about which it may already be too late to do 
anything. It would seem that social studies teach- 
ers have a responsibility to introduce the Popula- 
tion Problem to their students somewhere in the 
high school program. 





Report of the NCSS Committee on 
Teacher Education and Certification 








I. INTRODUCTION TO THE PROBLEM 

This report deals with the pre-service educa- 
tion of secondary school teachers of the social 
studies. 

The rapid changes in society, the complex na- 
ture of the problem facing society in general, the 
almost all-inclusive population of the secondary 
school and the increasing responsibility of the 
secondary school in the area of citizenship educa- 
tion necessitates well-prepared teachers who have 
demonstrated competence in both the academic 
and professional aspects of teaching. This is par- 
ticularly true of individuals who teach the social 
studies. In order to give students skills and under- 
standing in the solution of contemporary prob- 
lems, the teacher of the social studies must have 
a clear understanding himself of the general area 
of the social sciences and of the relationships 
which exist among them. This will necessitate 
both a breadth and depth of understanding on 
the part of the social studies teacher. In order to 
achieve this understanding, we feel strongly that 
there should be a minimum preparation for an 
effective teacher of the social studies. It would 
follow that the individual who teaches social 
studies in the secondary school should have had 
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the major portion of his preparation in this field 
in his undergraduate program. 

The National Council for the Social Studies 
has two objectives in issuing this report: (1) To 
assist the institutions of higher education to 
provide better programs for the preparation of 
social studies teachers; (2) To advise the agencies 
in the several states which are concerned with 
teacher certification and with the recognition and 
approval of secondary schools of acceptable stand- 
ards for certification and recognition in the 
area of social studies teaching. 


II. DESIRABLE COMPETENCIES FOR THE 
SociAL STupIEs TEACHER 

It is obviously impossible to identify all of 
the competencies which would be desirable for 
the social studies teacher to have. Therefore, this 
list is intended to indicate some of the range and 
scope of those competencies which should char- 
acterize social studies teachers, and should not 
be considered to be all-inclusive. 

1. The learning process should be understood 
by all teachers. This includes, for secondary teach- 
ers, knowledge of adolescent growth and develop- 
ment and the methods by which this knowledge 
can be used in the classroom. This implies an 
understanding of the wide range of individual 
differences in the learning rates of pupils and 
skill in adjusting the teaching to these differ- 
ences. 

2. The social studies teacher should have the 
knowledge, skills, and attitudes which are im- 
portant objectives in the teaching of the social 
studies. These include insight and skill in prob- 
lem-solving, in the objective handling of contro- 
versial issues, in participation in group work, 
and in the exercise of long-range perspective in 
the selection and study of current topics. He 
should also be able to relate the various areas of 
the social studies to one another and to the total 
school curriculum. 

g. It is essential that the social studies teacher 
be competent in depth in the content of one of 
the disciplines included within the social sciences 
as well as competent in breadth in the other so- 
cial sciences. In every case this should include a 
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comprehension of the major premises of a demo- 
cratic society, the inevitability of change, the 
impacts of industrialization and urbanization, 
the importance of civil rights, and the place of 
the nation-state in the society of the nations. 
Competency in content should include an under- 
standing of the social, economic, political, and 
cultural developments in various regions of the 
world. 

4. The social studies teacher should be familiar 
with the trends in social studies curriculum de- 
velopment in his state and in the nation and 
should have skill in the ability to develop a good 
social studies curriculum. 

This represents a portion of the kind of com- 
petencies and understandings that the social 
studies teacher is required to have in order to do 
an tive job in teaching in the secondary 
sc ho of the country. To develop these com- 
p ies, we recommend the program of teacher 
education as outlined below. 


III. RECOMMENDED PRE-SERVICE PREPARATION FOR 
SOCIAL STUDIES "TEACHERS 
It is to be understood that education consists 
of more than merely attending courses and that, 
therefore, teacher preparation has qualitative as 
well as quantitative aspects. 


QUALITATIVE ASPECTS 

It is strongly urged that teacher-educating in- 
stitutions be concerned in determining the qual- 
ity of the pre-service teacher’s preparation by 
some means of comprehensive examination. 

It is further recommended that means be estab- 
lished to allow students to meet requirements by 
“anticipatory examinations” when practicable. 


QUANTITATIVE ASPECTS 

A. General Education. Teaching requires a 
broad understanding of the major areas of human 
knowledge. It is, therefore, assumed that a pro- 
gram of general education is required of all pro- 
spective teachers. This should consist of approxi- 
mately one-third of the total undergraduate pro- 
gram and should include at least 15 semester 
hours in the social sciences. 

It is assumed that the course work taken in the 
social sciences as part of general education is in- 
cluded as part of the social studies major. 

B. Special Preparation in the Teaching Field. 
It is strongly urged that a minimum program 
for a major in the social sciences should be 48 
semester hours. The courses taken should be se- 
lected in order to achieve both depth and 


breadth. This can be accomplished as follows: 

Depth: A major concentration of at least 25 
semester hours in either history or one of the 
other social sciences. 

Breadth: Approximately 24 semester hours in 
at least three of the social science disciplines 
other than the one chosen for major concentra- 
tion, It is understood that the field of history will 
be included here or above. 

The field of major concentration would permit 
a student to complete most of the necessary pre- 
requisites for graduate study in any one of the 
social sciences. 

We are convinced that the program as de- 
scribed above is an absolute minimum prepara- 
tion for a social studies teacher. As the nature of 
the requirements indicates, we believe that the 
pre-service preparation of the social studies 
teacher should be characterized by both breadth 
and depth of understanding within the field of 
the social sciences. Therefore, we strongly recom- 
mend that a pre-service social studies teacher 
complete the broad social science major as de- 
scribed above even though he may have majored 
in one of the individual disciplines of the social 
sciences, Although it is recognized that in some 
colleges preparation in the individual disciplines 
is the only kind of preparation provided for 
prospective teachers, we firmly believe that each 
teacher-educating institution has a responsibility 
to see to it that the objectives of the above pro- 
gram be accomplished, and that all prospective 
teachers meet the requirements stated above. 

We are convinced that the nature of the social 
studies program in the secondary schools requires 
that a teacher meet the minimum requirements 
outlined above prior to his first contractual 
teaching. It is the responsibility of the adminis- 
trative officers of the school and the teachers to 
take the necessary steps to comply with the mini- 
mum preparation described above as rapidly as 
possible in those cases where it is necessary for 
schools to employ teachers who do not measure 
up to the standards established above. 

C. Professional Preparation. A well-prepared 
social studies teacher must not only have a broad 
understanding of his teaching specialty but must 
also have developed competence in the art and 
science of teaching high school pupils, It is our 
belief that courses in professional education 
totaling a minimum of 18 semester hours should 
be required of all prospective teachers of the 
social studies. These courses should be designed 
to give students understanding of the following 
broad areas: 
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. The historical role and function of the 
school in the American social order. 
Contemporary philosophies of education 
with particular concern that all students 
should develop a well-balanced, working 
philosophy of education. 

The nature of the Jearner and the learning 
process. 

Methods of teaching the high school social 
studies. 

Student teaching in the social studies field 
under competent supervision. 

It is recognized that the professional sequence 
varies among institutions which educate teachers 
but we strongly urge that the work in the above 
areas be included in the program of all prospec- 
tive teachers of the social studies. 

D. The Problem of Synthesis. Since the pro- 
gram suggested for the academic preparation of 
social studies teachers recommends a broad prepa- 
ration in the social sciences, we feel that attention 
should be given to the problems involved in de- 
veloping a synthesis of the social sciences. We 
recommend that the institutions which educate 
teachers seek in some manner to achieve this. We 
believe that one way in which this might be 
done would be through a seminar, required of 
all prospective social studies teachers, which 
would be concerned with the application of ma- 
terials from the various social sciences to the 
study of particular topics or problems. This could 
be offered through the cooperation of the aca- 
demic and professional education departments. 
With due regard for the problems involved, we 
would urge that attention be given to achieving 
synthesis in the undergraduate program. 


1V. CONCLUSION 


We recognize that conformity to these stand- 
ards will involve basic changes in the teacher- 
education program in some institutions, How- 
ever, it is our opinion that these standards repre- 
sent realistic goals toward which all institutions 
can move. The necessity of developing teachers 
of the social studies who have a thorough under- 
standing of the social sciences and of the art and 
science of teaching in this field are such as to re- 
quire that institutional programs be in close 
harmony with the minimum specifications de- 
scribed in Part III of this report. We urge that 
all teacher-educating institutions take steps to 
bring their program up to the minimum require- 
ments as set forth in this report. We further urge 
that agencies concerned with teacher certifica- 
tion and with the recognition and approval of 
secondary schools use these minimum regulations 
as a criterion for their work. 


Note: The Committee is aware of other im- 
provements that need to be made in the prepara- 
tion and certification of teachers of the social 
studies. Three of these have been given some 
attention. They are: (1) The desirability of five 
years of pre-service preparation for secondary- 
school teachers; (2) The need for in-service train- 
ing for beginning (and experienced) teachers; 
and (3) The advantages of certifying teachers on 
a simple, flexible basis avoiding minute, and 
frequently irrelevant, requirements for certifi- 
cation as well as authorizations that are highly 
restrictive, 
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ing level comprehension. These resources are on 
file in the department office and are freely ex- 
changed between teachers. 

Here one would not find filmstrips selected 
at random for general eleventh-grade classes, but, 
rather, filmstrips based on the text the pupil has 
in his hand. Here one would find maps that 
would relate directly to the subject matter in 
the text. Here, too, one would find vocabulary, 
comprehension, and word usage exercises to pro- 
mote reading growth as a direct part of the learn- 


ing experience in the social studies. Any ex- 
perienced teacher of the slow learner group will 
appreciate the feeling of security and accomplish- 
ment such things would hold for the average 
slow student. 

To feel that he is making progress, to see the 
evidences of that progress before him, to sense 
that he is in tune with the main body of the 
school population—these are the stimuli that can 
motivate slow learners to a rate of progress we 
have hitherto only dreamed possible. 





Notes and News 


Merrill F. Hartshorn 








The Committees of the NCSS 


The continuing work of the NCSS is carried on 
by the committees to which specific responsibil- 
ities are delegated. Most of the accomplishments 
of the Council are the direct result of the work of 
numerous committee members who freely serve in 
the best professional spirit. 

The Council’s committees fall into three cate- 
gories: committees of the Board, standing com- 
mittees, and ad hoc committees. Except for ex 
officio members, all committee members currently 
listed have been appointed by the President. Be- 
ginning in the fall of 1958, a change in appoint- 
ment policy directs the President-Elect to name 
the necessary new members and new chairmen 
to standing committees for the next year. Both 
new and old committee members are authorized 
to participate in committee sessions at the Annual 
Meeting. 

Each committee reports its year’s work to the 
Board of Directors and to the membership at the 
Annual Meeting. In addition, standing and ad 
hoc committees report regularly to the Committee 
on Committees. Interim and special reports some- 
times appear in Social Education. 

Members of the committees of the Board and 
ad hoc committees are appointed for the term of 
one year. Most of the standing committee mem- 
bers are appointed for three years, with the ex- 
piration of appointments staggered. In some 
cases, upon recommendation of the Committee 
on Committees, a committee or an individual 
committee member may be reappointed to pre- 
serve continuity relating to a special assignment. 

On behalf of the Council, the President ex- 
tends thanks to those members who, with loyalty 
to the Council, have accepted the responsibili- 
ties of committee membership. 


COMMITTEES OF THE BOARD 


The responsibilities of the various Committees 
of the Board of Directors pertain directly to the 
functioning of the Council as an organization. 
For this reason, membership on most of these com- 
mittees is drawn largely from Board personnel, 
both past and present. 


BUDGET 
The Budget Committee has the responsibility of study- 
ing the financial status of the Council and recommending 
to the Board the next annual budget. Final determination 
of the budget and its adoption is a function of the Board 
of Directors. 
Jack Allen, George Peabody College for Teachers, Chair- 
man 
Eunice Johns, Wilmington Public Schools, ex officio 
Howard H. Cummings, U. S. Office of Education, ex 
officio 
Richard E. Gross, Stanford University 
Emlyn D. Jones, Seattle Public Schools 


COMMITTEE ON COMMITTEES 


The Committee on Committees was created as an on- 
going review board to supervise the operation of the 
NCSS committee structure. 

Eunice Johns, Wilmington Public Schools, Chairman 

Howard H. Cummings, U. S. Office of Education, ex 

officio 

Shirley Engle, Indiana University 

Elmer Pflieger, Detroit Public Schools 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The Executive Committee consists of the President and 
two Board members appointed by the President. The com- 
mittee serves as an interim board to deal with routine 
matters between Board meetings. When major decisions 
are necessary, the committee polls the Board. 

Howard H. Cummings, U. S. Office of Education, Chair- 

man 

Nelda Davis, Prince Georges County (Md.) 

Schools 
Eunice Johns, Wilmington Public Schools. 


Public 


PUBLICATIONS PLANNING COMMITTEE 


The Publications Planning Committee plans and co- 
ordinates the publishing activities of the NCSS. The Com- 
mittee’s membership is ex officio, consisting of the mem- 
bers of the Publications Committee, the chairman of the 
Curriculum Committee, the Executive Secretary and the 
President. 

Howard R. Anderson, University of Rochester, Chair- 

man 

Howard H. Cummings, U. S. Office of Education 

Harris L. Dante, Kent (Ohio) State University 

Jean Fair, Wayne State University 

Merrill F. Hartshorn, Executive Secretary, NCSS 

Gertrude Whipple, Detroit Public Schools 


STANDING COMMITTEES 


Standing Committees of the NCSS are estab- 
lished and named by the Board of Directors and 
exist for an indefinite period of time. These 
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committees deal with aspects of social studies 
education that need the continuing attention of 
the Council’s membership. The number indi- 
cates the year in which a member’s term expires. 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


This committee considers and recommends concerning 
such aspects of academic freedom as seem appropriate to 
the Council. 

Raymond Smith, Hastings (New York) High School, 

Chairman (1959) 

Henry Borger, Clark University, Worcester, Mass. (1961) 

Lawrence Haaby, University of Tennessee (1961) 

Floyd L. Haight, Dearborn (Mich.) Public Schools (1959) 

Max Klingbeil, Los Angeles State College (1960) 

Francis W. Mann, Kansas City (Mo.) Public Schools 
(1960) 

Louis D. Monacel, Detroit Public Schools (1960) 

J. R. Skretting, Florida State University (1959) 

Arch Troelstrup, Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. (1961) 


Aupto-VIsUAL MATERIALS 


The Committee on Audio-Visual Materials and its spe- 
cialized sub-committees bring to the attention of the 
membership significant developments in this rapidly ex- 
panding field. The Committee also conducts experiments 
in this area. 
Manson Van B. Jennings, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, Chairman (1961) 

Beryl Blaine, Indiana University (1961) 

Kathryn F. Bovaird, Radio-TV Assistant, Philadelphia 
Public Schools (1959) 

Gertrude G. Broderick, Radio-TV Education Specialist, 
U. S. Office of Education (1959) 

Ryland W. Crary, Educational Television and Radio 
Center, New York City (1961) 

Marie McMahan, Consultant, Audio-Visual Aids, Battle 
Creek (Mich.) Public Schools (1959) 

Balkom J. Reaves, Pascack Valley Regional High School, 
Hillsdale, N.J. (1961) 


CURRICULUM 


Phe Curriculum Committee is responsible for the de- 
velopment of the Curriculum Series of bulletins published 
by the NCSS. It provides articles on curriculum for Social 
Education and cooperates on other publication projects 
involving curriculum trends. 

Jean Fair, Wayne State University, Chairman (1959) 

Muriel Crosby, Wilmington Public Schools (1959) 

William B. Fink, State University Teachers College, 

Oneonta, New York (1959) 

Jean D. Grambs, University of Maryland (1961) 

Walter Kops, Montclair (N.J.) State College (1961) 

William J. Shorrock, Editor, Civic Leader, Civic Educa- 
tion Service (1959) 

Helen Yeager, Cincinnati Public Schools (1961) 


INTERNATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


This Committee has the responsibility, whenever and 
wherever possible, of establishing and maintaining contact 
with social studies teachers abroad. It is likewise the func- 
tion of the Committee to foster projects promoting im- 
proved international understanding in this country. 


Harold M. Long, Giens Falls (N.Y.) High School (1959) 
Chairman 

G. Derwood Baker, New York University (1961) 

James M. Becker, Foreign Relations Project, North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
Chicago (1960) 

Homer Boroughs, Jr., University of Washington (1960) 

Richard M. Perdew, Bronxville (N.Y.) High School 
(1960) 

Jennie L. Pingrey, Hastings (N.Y.) High School (1959) 

Leonard A. Vitcha, Cleveland Public Schools (1959) 


NOMINATIONS 


The Nominations Committee prepares a slate of candi- 
dates for office to be presented to the Council at its annual 
business meeting, held at the time of the Annual Meeting. 
In the process of selecting nominees the Committee con- 
sults the membership of the Council and welcomes sug- 
gestions concerning nominations. 

Julia Emery, Wichita (Kansas) Public Schools, Chairman 

(1959) 

Miller Collings, Cincinnati Public Schools (1960) 

Helen Fairweather, Decatur (Ill.) Public Schools (1961) 

Dorothy McClure Fraser, College of the City of New 

York (1961) 
William D. Metz, University of Rhode Island (1959) 
Fremont P. Wirth, George Peabody College for Teachers 
(1960) 
PUBLICATIONS 

The Publications Committee carries out, with the ad- 
vice of the Publications Planning Committee, the Council’s 
publications program. It invites the participation of au- 
thors, makes recommendations concerning the develop- 
ment of manuscripts, approves all manuscripts for publica- 
tion, and, in general, supervises all aspects of the Council's 
publications program. 

Howard R. Anderson, University of Rochester, Chair- 

man (1959) 
Harris L. Dante, Kent (Ohio) State University (1961) 
Gertrude Whipple, Detroit Public Schools (1960) 


RESEARCH 
This Committee was established by the Board of Direc- 
tors at its 1955 meeting. The Committee is charged with 
furthering research in the teaching of social studies and 
recommending ways for making significant research in that 
field known to the profession. 
Donald Oliver, Harvard University, Chairman (1960) 
Stanley E. Dimond, University of Michigan (1959) 
Richard E. Gross, Stanford University (1959) 
John H. Haefner, State University of Iowa (1959) 
Erling M. Hunt, Teachers College, Columbia University 
(1959) 
Earl S. Johnson, University of Chicago (1960) 
Charles Merrifield, Joint Council on Economic Educa- 
tion (1961) 
Alvin H. Schild, University of Kansas (1960) 
Stanley Wronski, Michigan State University (1961) 


TEACHER EDUCATION AND CERTIFICATION 


The Committee on Teacher Education and Certifica- 
tion has as its purpose the development of a statement of 
functional standards for the education of teachers, stand- 
ards which will contribute to the improvement of prep- 
aration of social studies teachers. 
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Richard G. Browne, Teachers College Board, Springfield, 
Illinois, Chairman (1960) 

William H. Cartwright, Duke University (1961) 

Alice M. Eikenberry, Illinois State Normal University 
(1959) 

Esther Hayhurst, Bowling Green (Ohio) Senior High 
School (1960) 

Morris Lewenstein, San Francisco State College (1960) 

Mildred McChesney, New York State Dept. of Education 
(1961) 

Ole Sand, Wayne State University (1961) 

John E. Searles, Long Beach State College (1959) 

Richard E. Thursfield, Indiana State Teachers College 


(1959) 
Ad Hoc COMMITTEES 


Ad Hoc committees are appointed for the ac- 
complishment of specific tasks designated by the 
Board or the President. Frequently the findings 
of an ad hoc committee lead to the establishment 
by the Board of a standing corumitiee. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION 


This Committee was established for the immediate 
purpose of serving in an advisory capacity to the Tufts 
Civic Education Center. It is further authorized to con- 
sider broader questions relating to NCSS activities in the 
citizenship area. 

Jean D. Grambs, University of Maryland, Chairman 

Thomas Curtin, Massachusetts State Department of 

Education 

Stanley E. Dimond, University of Michigan 

Dorothy W. Hamilton, Milford (Conn.) High School 

Warren J. Loring, East Williston (N.Y.) High School 

Lewis Paul Todd, Editor, Social Education 

Merrill F. Hartshorn, Executive Secretary, NCSS 


CooreRATION WITH NATIONAL COMMISSION 
ON SAFETY EDUCATION 
This Committee is undertaking a preliminary survey to 
locate materials and ideas in safety education which can 
be integrated into present social studies programs, and is 
preparing a booklet on the subject. 
Evelyn L. Johnson, North Carolina College, Durham, 
Chairman 
Elsie M. Beck, Detroit (Mich.) Public Schools 
George H. Hallman, University of Louisville 
Dorothy McClure Fraser, College of the City, of New 
York 
William Mackenson, Bar Harbor (Mc.) Public Schools 


CONSERVATION EDUCATION 


This Committee is continued through 1959 expressly 
to develop recommendations concerning the future activi- 
ties of the National Council in the conservation area. 

Emlyn D. Jones, Seattle Public Schools, Chairman 

George L. Fersh, Joint Council on Economic Education 

Wilhelmina Hill, U. 8. Office of Education 

Ronald O. Smith, Portland (Ore.) Public Schools 

Elizabeth D. Zachari, Louisville Public Schools 


NEWSPAPER WORKSHOPS 


This Committee is charged with organizing workshops 
on the use of newspapers in social studies classes and to 


consider the advisability of publishing materials coming 
from these workshops. 
John H. Haefner, State University of Iowa, Chairman 
Howard H. Cummings, U. S. Office of Education 
Merrill F. Hartshorn, Executive Secretary, NCSS 
Eunice Johns, Wilmington Public Schools 
Jonathon McLendon, Duke University 
Roy A. Price, Syracuse University 
Howard E. Wilson, University of California at Los An- 
geles 
UTILIZATION OF TEACHER TIME 


This Committee is to study the present utilization of 
teacher time in the social studies program. 

Dorothy W. Hamilton, Milford (Conn.) High School, 

Chairman 

Mary Adams, Baltimore Public Schools 

Beth Arveson, Wisconsin High School, Madison 

Charles Dewitt, Baltimore Public Schools 

Marie Edwards, Gary (Ind.) Public Schools 

Ruth Ellsworth, Wayne State University 

Allen Y. King, Cleveland Public Schools 

Isidore Starr, Brooklyn (N.Y.) Technical High School 


ELECTION PROCEDURE 
This Committee is charged with studying the advisa- 
bility of changing the nominating and election procedure 
now being used in the National Council, and with making 
a report to the Board of Directors at the Kansas City 


meeting. 
W. L. Gruenewald, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana, Chairman 
Jane Hunter, Phoenix (Ariz.) Public Schools 
James G. Kehew, Indiana (Pa.) State Teachers College 
Stella Kern, Chicago Public Schools 
Myrtle Larkin, Schenectady (N.Y.) Public Schools 
J. R. Skretting, Florida State University 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


The work of this Committee is to consider ways and 
means whereby the National Council can be of greater 
service to social studies teachers in the elementary grades. 

Adelene E. Howland, Mt. Vernon (N.Y.) Public Schools, 

Chairman 

Jack Allen, George Peabody College for Teachers 

W. Linwood Chase, Boston University 

Talitha Herold, Columbus (Ohio) Public Schools 

Agnes Mentlikowski, Detroit Public Schools 

Lewis Paud Todd, Editor, Social Education 


Nominations for NCSS Officers 
for 1960 


Once more it is time for the membership of the 
National Council for the Social Studies to be 
thinking about the election of officers and direc- 
tors to take place in November in Kansas City. 

The following criteria should be kept in mind 
for the selection of nominees: 

1. Any nominee for the office of Vice-President 
should have served as a member of the 
Board of Directors at least one year prior to 
his nomination, 
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2. No person shall be nominated for the office 
of Vice-President who resides in the state 
where the annual meeting is being held, 
nor in any contiguous state. 

. The nominees for the office of Vice-Presi- 
dent should have demonstrated leadership 
in the activities of the National Council for 
the Social Studies. 


It has also been stated that no criteria, other 
than membership, should be established for posi- 
tions on the Board of Directors, since this should 
be a testing ground for leadership. 

It is requested that members of the National 
Council indicate to any one of the members of 
the Nominations Committee the names of mem- 
bers of the National Council who are, in their 
opinion, qualified to render distinguished service 
either as a member of the Board of Directors or 
as Vice-President. Be sure to include the fol- 
lowing information about suggested nominees: 
(1) name and address; (2) educational position; 
(3) contributions to the work of NCSS and its 
affiliates; and (4) contributions to the field of 
social studies in general. 

Such suggestions should be made as soon as 
possible, certainly before the first of November. 
The officers to be elected at the annual meeting 
in Kansas City are President-Elect, Vice-President, 
and three members of the Board of Directors for 
a three-year term. 

Send your nominations to any one of the fol- 
lowing members of the Nominations Commit- 
tee: Julia Emery, Wichita High School East, 
Wichita, Kansas, Chairman; Miller Collings, Cin- 
cinnati Public Schools; Helen Fairweather, De- 
catur (IIl.) Public Schools; Dorothy McClure Fra- 
ser, College of the City of New York; William D 
Metz, University of Rhode Island; Fremont P. 
Wirth, George Peabody College for Teachers. 

West Virginia 

The West Virginia Council for the Social 
Studies held a meeting in Charleston October go. 
The program included a discussion of “The 
Status of the Social Studies Teacher” by Walter 
Snyder, Assistant Superintendent in charge of 
Research, Kanawha County Schools; a talk en- 
titled “Challenging The Talented Student” by 
Frank Peluso of the Department of Education of 
West Virginia University; and a demonstration 
lesson under the direction of Mrs. Evelyn Mur- 
ray of the State Department of Education on 
“Teaching Reading in the Social Studies.” 


V.K. 


Northwestern Washington 

Representatives from the school districts of 
Northwest Washington met with Ernest Baum, 
NCSS Executive Assistant, at Bellingham on 
February 16 to consider the formation of a North 
Puget Sound Council for the Social Studies. The 
group agreed to meet again in April with the 
expectation of establishing a permanent organiza- 

tion and work out a program for next year. 

Et. 


New England 

The Fall meeting of the New England Associ- 
ation of Social Studies Teachers was held Decem- 
ber 6 at the School of Public Relations and Com- 
munications at Boston University. 

A panel discussion opened the meeting and 
dealt with ‘““The Able and Ambitious Students.” 
Speakers were: at the high school level, Edward 
H. Merrill, Director of Social Studies, Brookline 
High School; at the college level, Russell E. 
Miler, Department of History, Tufts University; 
and students David Sachar and David Grossman, 
Newton High School and Harvard University. 

At the luncheon meeting D. L. Farnsworth, 
Director of the Harvard University Health Serv- 
ices, spoke on the subject “Competence and Con- 
science.” President of NEASST Charles R. Keller 
also spoke. Timothy Coggeshall of Noble and 
Greenough School presided. 

The program committee included Mr. Cogge- 
shall, Paul Pearson, Mary L. Hall, Richard T. 
Flood, and Wilfred L. O'Leary. W.L.O’L. 


San Antonio 

The San Antonio District Council for the So- 
cial Studies held the first meeting of the new 
school year in October at San Antonio College. 
Featured speaker at the meeting was William 
Samuelson, Assistant Professor of Languages at 
the College. The talk was followed by a social 
hour. C.M. 


All social studies teachers and social studies 
organizations are invited to send in material for 
these columns. Send in notes on the activities of 
your school or organization and other items of 
general interest to social studies teachers. Mail 
your contributions as early as possible to Merrill 
F. Hartshorn, Executive Secretary, National 
Council for the Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C, Contributors 
to this issue: Vera Krebs, Irma Tarkoff, Wilfred 
L. O’Leary, and Charles McGibbon. 





Pamphlets and Government 
Publications 


Manson Van B. Jennings 








Free Materials 

Because free materials are sponsored materials 
we sometimes hesitate to use them, feeling that 
they are designed to persuade or sell and should 
therefore not be inflicted upon students, It re- 
quires but a moment's reflection, however, to 
note that youth as well as adults are continually 
bombarded from all sides by efforts to persuade 
or to sell. Our democratic system of government, 
our free enterprise economy could not function 
apart from the competitive market for the sale 
and exchange of ideas and products. Persuasion, 
then, is a necessary and therefore respectable 
function of American living. 

Some may argue that not all efforts at persua- 
sion employ ethical procedures; facts may be mis- 
used, distorted, falsified; the rules of logic may 
be disregarded; prejudices may be exploited and 
thereby intensified. Our Pure Food and Drug 
Acts and the work of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion testify to the abuses and unethical procedures 
that may be associated with efforts to persuade. 
Is it not, nevertheless, a proper function of edu- 
cation to deal with materials that persuade? 
Sooner or later, youth will come face to face with 
such materials; sooner or later, youth must ac- 
quire the ability to apply the skills of critical 
thinking to these materials; yet these are skills 
that must be learned. This is a task of education, 
a function that should be central to the goals of 
social studies instruction, To the extent that 
sponsored materials are useful educationally they 
should have a place in the classroom alongside 
the ubiquitous textbooks and other resources. 

Locating appropriate free instructional ma- 
terials requires some effort. The task has been 
simplified, however, thanks to the efforts of Gor- 
don Salibury and Robert Sheridan who have 
just brought «ut a revised edition of their Cata- 
log of Free Teaching Aids (P.O. Box 943, River- 
side, Calif.: 180 p. $1.50). This booklet lists the 
free pamphlets, charts, maps, film strips, posters 
and teaching kits of over 1,000 producers of such 
materials. Titles are listed by subject with ap- 


propriate cross references, together with an indi- 
cation of the age levels for which the materials 
are deemed suitable. The final forty pages list 
the names and addresses of organizations produc- 
ing these materials. This list alone is worth the 
price of the pamphlet and is compiled with the 
meticulous care that characterizes the entire 
booklet. 


Foreign Policy Association 

The Foreign Policy Association (345 East 46th 
St., New York 17) is currently celebrating its goth 
anniversary. In recognition of this event, the As- 
sociation has published World in Turmoil, a 4oth 
Anniversary Statement (32 p. 50 cents), which 
contains a profile of the technological, economic 
and political revolutions of our times and of the 
principal foreign policy issues facing the Ameri- 
can people in 1959. This concise statement pro- 
vides an excellent framework against which to 
analyze not only our own foreign policy decisions 
but also the major world problems of the day. 
This pamphlet is brief but provides exceedingly 
pertinent reading for any who would place in 
perspective the many profound developments 
that make ours an age apart from ages that have 
gone before. 

The Foreign Policy Association, as it has long 
been doing, continues its publications program 
that includes the Foreign Policy Bulletin (8 p. 20 
cents each or $4 for an annual subscription) and 
the Headline Series (usually 64 p. 35 cents each 
or $2 for an annuai subscription) of booklets that 
are published six times yearly. The current 
Headline pamphlet deals with Japan: New Prob- 
lems, New Promises. The January-February issue 
considered New Directions in U.S. Foreign Eco- 
nomic Policy. Particularly outstanding was the 
November-December issue, “Great Decisions . . . 
1959” Reshaping Foreign Policy Amid Revolu- 
tions. For more complete information on these 
and other FPA publications, including its various 
discussion kits, write the FPA for descriptive lit- 
erature. 
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Intercultural Relations 

A year ago when the Middle States Council for 
the Social Studies held its annual meeting at 
Wilmington, the central theme of the program 
was the problem of integration. The proceedings 
of that meeting have now been published under 
the title, Integration: A Challenge and an Op- 
portunity for Educators in the Middle States 
(Virginia Schonborg, Bank Street College of Edu- 
cation, 69 Bank St., New York 14: 40 p. $1). Short 
on. theorizing and platitudes, but strong on spe- 
cific efforts to deal with the problem of integra- 
tion, this pamphlet is replete with concrete evi- 
dence that should serve as a useful guide to any 
who are face to face with the problem of integra- 
tion. The final few pages of these proceedings 
include a selective and useful bibliography on in- 
tegration, made up largely of recent inexpensive 
pamphlet materials. 

The Tallahassee Bus Protest (Anti-Defamation 
League of B'nai B’rith, 515 Madison Ave., New 
York 22: 23 p. 25 cents) is one of the League’s 
field reports on desegregation in the South. This 
event, that began nearly three years ago, throws 
light on the basic problems, and, as reported in 
this booklet, prevides a basis for pertinent analy- 
sis and evaluation. 

Publications of the American Jewish Commit- 
tee (AJC, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16: 28 p. 
free to educators) lists a multitude of inexpensive 
materials on such subjects as discrimination, civil 
liberties, intergroup relations, human rights, and 
immigration. Many titles are reprints from peri- 
odicals and learned journals; others were written 
for publication by the American Jewish Com- 
mittee. A few of the titles are free; most others 
range in price from five to twenty cents. 


Other Materials 

New Perspectives in Foreign Policy (League of 
Women Voters, 1026 17th St., N.W., Washington 
6: 49 p. 50 cents) is an invaluable pamphlet for 
any who are at all concerned with the study of 
American foreign policy. Basic goals are analyzed, 
policies toward specific areas of the world are re- 
viewed, suggested readings are included, and 
organizational charts are presented for the pur- 
pose of making clear how foreign policy is 
implemented. 

The Soviet Note on Berlin: An Analysis (U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25: 53 p. 
25 cents) was written by the State Department to 
supply the more important omissions and correct 
the more obvious distortions contained in the 
Soviet government's note of November 27, 1958, 


demanding that the Western powers abandon 
West Berlin. Soviet allegations are quoted and 
the facts refuting them are presented in some 
detail. 

The latest State Department Fact Sheet: 
Mutual Security in Action (U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25: 10 cents) is de- 
voted to Tunisia. This leaflet, after briefly de- 
scribing the culture of the people of Tunisia, re- 
views the nature and impact of our help through 
the mutual security program which began there 
in 1957. An earlier Fact Sheet deals in similar 
fashion with the mutual security program that 
began in Afghanistan in 1952. This leaflet is also 
available for 10 cents. 

Elementary-school teachers will be interested 
in “How Do the People of Canada Work and 
Live?” (School of Education, University of Ore- 
gon, Eugene, Oregon: 28 p. $1), a resource unit 
that is published as a Curriculum Bulletin of the 
University of Oregon. It was prepared by a 
teacher of the Edmonton, Alberta, public schools 
for use in upper elementary grades and utilizes 
the problem method. Its many suggestions for 
projects and activities, its numerous test items, 
its reading references, and its list of audio-visual 
materials should prove highly useful and informa- 
tive. 

There are times when we in the United States 
seem so engrossed with bolstering our own econ- 
omy that we make economic decisions without 
fully considering their impact upon the econo- 
mies of smaller countries. Changes in tariff poli- 
cies, import quotas, or programs for the disposal 
of surpluses may escape notice in our own press, 
yet may have critical impact abroad. One such 
program relates to our procedures for disposing 
of excess wheat production, a program that has 
tremendous impact upon the sale of Canadian 
wheat in foreign markets, Wheat Surpluses and 
Their Impact on Canada-United States Relations 
(National Planning Association, 1606 New Hamp- 
shire Ave., N.W., Washington g: 51 p. $1) is a re- 
port of the Canadian-American Committee spon- 
sored jointly by the NPA and the Private Plan- 
ning Association of Canada. Our government is 
well aware of Canadian criticisms of our wheat 
disposal program, but finds itself facing a vir- 
tually insoluble problem, for both the United 
States and Canada will undoubtedly continue 
into the foreseeable future to have huge surpluses 
of wheat. The analysis provided in this pamphlet, 
however, should prove enlightening and promote 
greater understanding of a neglected area of our 
economic foreign relations, 





Sight and Sound in Social Studies 


William H. Hartley 








Another Look at Educational 
Television 

The school year of 1958-1959 has been marked 
by a growing interest in educational television. 
People are getting up early in the morning to 
participate in “Sunrise Semester.” Courses in the 
Russian language have proved extremely popu- 
lar. Many courses on ETV are being offered for 
college credit. With all this emphasis on home- 
study by means of television, it is not surprising 
that more and more schools are being served by 
some form of television lessons. Indeed, the tele- 
vision teaching experiments have progressed to 
such an extent that many educators caught up 
in the enthusiasm of the early impetus of this 
medium are now beginning to take stock of the 
strengths and weaknesses of TV as a teaching 
tool. On the credit side of the ledger is the op- 
portunity for pupils to engage in lessons which 
are carefully prepared and presented by a master 
teacher. The TV teacher makes use of a variety 
of aids and apparatus which may not be readily 
available in the usual classroom situation. Fur- 
ther, the TV camera focuses on closeups and 
dramatizes demonstrations. Assistant Superin- 
tendent Maurice U. Ames of the New York City 
schools points out that “Test results seem to in- 
dicate that students taught by television can 
achieve as well in the factual information and 
skills usually tested for as do students in regular 
classes.” 

Even the most rabid enthusiast of television 
teaching admits that some difficulties or inadequa- 
cies are encountered in the use of TV in the 
classroom. Some deplore the lack of individualiza- 
tion and socialization in television lessons, To 
date the problem of a lack of direct communica- 
tion between the TV teacher and his classes 
has not been solved. Much work needs to be done 
on a study of the psychology of television learn- 
ing. It seems evident that when a hundred or 
more pupils are gathered in one room to watch 
a TV lesson there is a loss in the efficiency of the 
climate of learning. 

Most disappointing of all to this fairly im- 
partial observer of the ETV scene has been the 
lack of direct, on-the-scene telecasting of civic 


events, law-making bodies at work, and other 
telecasts which make use of the unique qual- 
ity of this medium—the feeling of being “in” on 
happenings as they actually occur. Except for ad- 
ministrative convenience, there seems to be little 
to be gained from showing motion pictures over 
television and then piping them into classrooms 
which may or may not be ready to receive them. 
Much, much more needs to be done about bring- 
ing public officials, travelers, experts in their 
fields on ETV “live” and speaking to a specific 
audience of boys and girls studying in school. 

The time has come, too, to view school tele- 
vision from the point of view of the expense in- 
volved. Are we getting our money’s worth? Could 
the same funds be spent on other aspects of the 
school program to better advantage? Given the 
amount of money spent on the establishment of 
an educational television station, could a school 
system build up a really efficient library of films, 
filmstrips, records, tapes, maps, and other aids 
which would do a better job of teaching than 
television? Perhaps not! But the comparative 
study needs to be made and an objective ap- 
praisal of the best use of public funds should be 
based upon facts. (See Television In Instruction: 
An Appraisal. Department of Audio-Visual In- 
struction, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. 1958. $1.00.) 


Motion Pictures 


Recently Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. (1150 
Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Illinois) announced a program 
of films suitable for “Space Age Education.” An examina- 
tion of the titles indicates that the series deals with 
Rockets: How They Work, Earth Satellites: Explorers of 
Outer Space, and Explaining Matter: Atoms and Mole- 
cules. It seems that someone is missing the boat by neg- 
lecting the social implications of our space program. 

For an eye-opening glimpse into the past as it really 
was, introduce your classes to any one of the documentary 
films recently made available by the Text-Film Depart- 
ment, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 330 West 42nd St., 
New York 36. First, try City of Gold for 23 unforgettable 
minutes of the story of the life and death of the last major 
gold rush—the story of the frenzied stampede into the 
Klondike in the late 18go’s, and a nostalgic picture of the 
Yukon’s Dawson City. Then turn to Woodrow Wilson: 
Spokesman for Tomorrow, an absorbing analysis of Wil- 
son’s career in the White House and of his role as a 
spokesman for peace through international cooperation. 
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This film is made up of documentary motion picture foot- 
age plus reproductions of documents and cartoons of his 
time. Finally, there is the highly entertaining yet truly 
informative motion picture called Golden Twenties, which 
can and does give your students an insight into fashions, 
events, and personalities that were once a part of our daily 
lives. For your nearest rental source write to the distribu- 
tor—McGraw-Hill Book Company. 

A Day With the FBI is a Louis de Rochemont-Reader’s 
Digest Production, which is distributed by the Interna- 
tional Film Bureau, Inc., 57 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 
This behind-the-scenes film shows the physical layout of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, its crime laboratory, 
gigantic filing system, and the training of a “G-Man.” It 
costs $85 to purchase this film, but it can be rented from 
a number of educational film libraries. 

The International Film Bureau, Inc. (57 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4) distributes a number of geography films 
which help to acquaint students with their northern 
neighbors. Prepared with the advice of Canadian educa- 
tors, the films carefully examine the physical regions of 
Canada to show how the areas were formed, their influ- 
ence on the way of life of the people, and the location of 
the rich resources they contribute to the economy and the 
joint defense of North America. Titles are: Physical Re- 
gions of Canada, Mountains of the West, The Great 
Plains, The Precambrian Shield, The Great Lakes—St. 
Lawrence Lowlands, The Atlantic Regions, and Winter 
in Canada. 

As a part of its twentieth anniversary celebration, Coro- 
net Films (Coronet Building, Chicago 1) has issued a new 
catalog listing some 859 films, 58 of which are new this 
year. Further, Coronet announces that it has 120 new 
films in production. Typical of current production trends 
is the social studies film entitled Geography of the United 
States: An Introduction. This comprehensive overview of 
the geographical and human-use resources of the United 
States stresses the theme of “unity from variety.” From the 
great variety of landforms, resources, climatic regions, 
crop belts, types of occupations and peoples has come a 
rigorous and productive country—strong and unified. 

Films continue to play a potent part in the AFL-CIO’s 
program of education for union members. Recently, the 
AFL-CIO Film Library (815 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C.) added to its offerings the excellent film, 
Prices, Paychecks and Prosperity. Produced by the Con- 
ference on Economic Progress, this film points out what 
the lag in full consumption and full prosperity has cost 
the average American family over the past five years: This 
film may be rented from the above source at $2.50 per day. 

Northern Films (1947 14th Ave., North, Seattle 2) has 
four films about Alaska “as new as the 49th state.” In ex- 
cellent color, complete with orienting maps, and plenty of 
human interest shots these films are Letter From Alaska, 
Little Diomedes, Animals of Alaska, and Glaciers. Write 
for rates. 

A new motion picture presentation of our nation’s 
capital is Washington—Shrine of American Patriotism pre- 
sented by the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. This 23- 
minute film is in color, and it’s free from Association 
Films, Inc., Broad at Elm, Ridgefield, New Jersey. Also 
available from Association Films are A Changing Liberia, 
New England Portrait, The Living Circle (Trade with 
Central America), From This Land (The American 
farmer), and Freedom Highway (memorable moments in 
American history). All films are available on a free loan 
basis. 


Filmstrips 


One of the most promising trends in the production of 
audio-visual materials to come out of the current school 
year has been the result of the collaboration of the editors 
of the American Heritage magazine and the directors of 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films (1150 Wilmette Ave., Wil- 
mette, Illinois) in bringing out an authoritative set of 
strips on “The American Revolution.” Instead of trying to 
cover the whole conflict im one, 40-frame filmstrip, the 
producers have made available a series of six filmstrips in 
full color to give the viewers a full account of each step of 
the war—from Lexington to Yorktown. Further, the epic 
of the American Revolution is pictured as it looked to 
the people who lived through those historic years. Almost 
all of the goo frames are accurate reproductions of con- 
temporary paintings, engravings, and prints. 

Designed for students in junior and senior high school 
American history classes, the titles in the series are: 
“Causes of the Revolution,” “The War from Lexington to 
Princeton,” “The Declaration of Independence,” “The 
War from Saratoga to Valley Forge,” “The War at Sea,” 
“The War in the South.” The price of each filmstrip is 
$6.00. 

Sound slide films have never been very popular in 
schools. They consist of a regular filmstrip, usually with- 
out captions, and accompanying sound on a long-playing 
record. As the filmstrip is being’ shown, the narration, 
sound effects, and music on the record carries the oral 
portion of the presentation. The filmstrip may be shown 
on any standard filmstrip projector and the record is 
played on any record player which accommodates 33/4 
rpm recordings. There are also available on the market 
combination filmstrip and record players which provide a 
compact unit for sound slide films. Many teachers feel that 
the regular silent filmstrip is superior as a teaching tool, 
for it lends itself better to the varying needs of classes, 
and also permits discussion by teachers and pupils while 
the frames are being projected. Then, too, the price of 
sound filmstrips is considerably greater than regular film- 
strips with captions. The principal advantage of the sound 
filmstrip lies in its dramatic impact as the pupils receive 
simultaneous impressions of sight and sound. 

A sound filmstrip which may well win its way into 
United States history classrooms is The Man Without a 
Country. Based on the famous story by Edward Everett 
Hale, this presentation is designed to awaken among stu- 
dents feelings of national loyalty. The 60-frame filmstrip 
consists of original drawings in color. The recording is a 
faithful reproduction of the original story played by mem- 
bers of the Yale University School of Drama. The pro- 
ducer, Films for Education (1066 Chapel St., New Haven, 
Connecticut), is a unique organization staffed by educa- 
tors. The recording was made by RCA Victor. The entire 
unit of teaching materials including filmstrip, record, and 
teachers guide, costs $15. 

A joint project of two nations—the most tremendous 
earth-moving and engineering project ever undertaken in 
the history of mankind—is graphically portrayed in a new 
series of filmstrips on The St. Lawrence Seaway. This 
filmstrip series is a joint project, prepared with the assist- 
ance of the St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation 
of the United States, the Canadian St. Lawrence Seaway 
Authority, the Canadian Consulate General, and the Corps 
of Engineers, U. S. Army. Four strips in this series are 
now ready for distribution. ‘““Nature’s Obstacles” describes 
the difficulties which had to be surmounted before a 
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fourth seacoast could be opened for the North American 
Continent. “Building the Seaway” explains the route, the 
major construction areas, and the various stages of lock 
building which led to the opening of the Seaway. “Growth 
of a Harbor” tells the story of the inland part of Buffalo, 
New York, and “Great Lakes Shipping” is an introduction 
to the importance of our lake commerce. The strips cost 
$3.75 each from Visual Education Consultants, Inc., 2066 
Helena St., Madison 1, Wisconsin. 

A number of high quality filmstrips have recently been 
released by the Museum Extension Service, 10 East 43rd 
St., New York 17. Of special interest is the series, Maps 
and How To Use Them. This series of ten full color 
filmstrips complete with teacher’s manual costs.$35, or in- 
dividual strips may be purchased at $5 each. The series 
presents the basic material for a course in map-reading. 
Titles are: “What A Map Is,” “Elements of a Map,” 
“Common Maps,” “Maps of Physical Features,” “Maps for 
Special Purposes,” ‘“The Globe,” “Using The Globe,” 
“Flat Map of a Round World,” “Maps for the Air Age,” 
“Maps Through The Ages.” A free catalog will be sent 
upon request. It contains information on such outstand- 
ing strips as “Brady's War Between the States,” “Life in 
Other Times” (a series of five strips dealing with ancient 
Egypt, Greece, Rome, and the Middle Ages, produced in 
cooperation with the Metropolitan Museum of Art), “Lib- 
erty and Its Responsibilities,” and a series of go filmstrips 
on the history of the United States called America’s Prog- 
ress. 

You may be interested in examinging a free filmstrip 
dealing with Yugoslavia. Purporting to tell the story of 
Yugoslavia’s history from earliest times to the present, 
this filmstrip is sent free to schools by Audio-Visual As- 
sociation, Box 243, Bronxville, New York. 


What's New 

News Record is a 15-minute, long-play, vinylite 
record which brings into the classroom a sum- 
mary and an evaluation of recent events of na- 
tional and international importance. Authored 
by Jack Allen of the George Peabody College for 
Teachers, and Forrest Conner, Superintendent of 
Schools, St. Paul, Minnesota, the record is a 
stimulating aid to social studies teachers. It sorts, 
evaluates, and assembles the worth-remembering 
events of our fast moving world in a form which 
appeals to junior and senior high school stu- 
dents. The authors recommend a playing over the 
school’s inter-com to bring citizenship training 
to every student during home room period. Then 
the record can be replayed in history or civics 
classes. A teacher’s guide helps in the preparation 
of the lesson. The cost of nine monthly News 
Records is $18, 

The Visual Instruction Bureau, University of 
Texas (Austin 12, Texas) has issued a number of 
“Bridge for Ideas” booklets summarizing the 
best techniques in the use of a variety of teaching 
materials. They are clearly written, extremely 
well illustrated and full of good ideas. Espe- 


cially valuable are the following titles: Production 
of 2 x 2-Inch Slides, Bulletin Boards, The Tape 
Recorder, Felt Boards, Educational Displays and 
Exhibits, and Models for Teaching. The cost of 
each booklet is $1 except for the one dealing 
with 2 X 2-inch slides, which sells for $2. 

Another good buy is a Guide in the Area of 
Preparation and Use of Audio-Visual Materials 
published by Indiana University Audio-Visual 
Center, Bloomington, Indiana. Intended for use 
with the Indiana University films in this area, the 
booklet is complete in itself and its detailed step- 
by-step instructions in the field of mounting pic- 
tures, display and labeling, projection materials, 
and tape recording will prove useful to teachers 
at all levels. It sells for $2. 

If you want to keep up with the latest news 
of the map world, write for a copy of the new 
catalog published by Denoyer-Geppert Company, 
5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40. Of special 
interest are the new globes of molded wood-fibre, 
made with particular regard for classroom utility. 
Also new are several Visual-Relief maps on the 
United States, California, and on the Caribbean 
area. The Denoyer-Geppert catalog is yours for 
the asking. 

The ninth edition of the catalog of Free and 
Inexpensive Learning Materials is now available 
from the George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville 5, Tennessee. This volume contains 
4,018 entries, Nothing is listed which costs more 
than 50 cents. The 256-page guide costs $1.50. 

Write to United World Films, Inc. (1445 Park 
Ave., New York 29) for a copy of the 1958-1959 
catalog of “U. S. Government Films for Schools 
and Colleges.” Here, at government prices (little 
more than print cost) one may purchase such 
films as Theodore Roosevelt—American, War of 
Independence, The Family of Man, A Heritage 
We Guard (conservation of natural resources), 
and Expanding World Relationships. 

In November 1958 the thirty-fifth educational 
TV station went on the air under the auspices 
of the University of Florida at Gainesville. 
Florida will have five ETV stations on the air 
when the Tallahassee unit begins broadcasting in 
1959. 

For those seeking help in producing educa- 
tional television programs, the National Edu- 
cational Television Film Service (Indiana Uni- 
versity, Audio-Visual Center, Bloomington, In- 
diana) now has four motion pictures on this sub- 
ject. They are Staging for Television, Television 
Lighting, Television Directory, Part I and Tele- 
vision Directory, Part IT. 
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Book Reviews 


Daniel Roselle 








I. ANGRY MEN 


If our information is correct, the world is 
rapidly becoming filled with angry young men 
eager to influence others. News that Colin Wil- 
son, youthful and belligerent author of The Out- 
siders, is coming to the United States on a lecture 
tour merely confirms this view. What is more, it 
demonstrates that British anger—like Russian 
dancers and French mimes—is now an exportable 
commodity. 

Importing anger into the United States may no 
longer be necessary, however. For today the 
American publishing industry is providing the 
public with enough angry books to arouse even 
the most lethargic individual. Many of these 
volumes are superficial studies written by authors 
more interested in making dollars than sense. 
A few are sincere and stimulating expressions of 
the author’s convictions. 

Two books that fit into the second category 
are The Causes of World War Three by 
C. Wright Mills, and The Secret Name by Lin 
Yutang. They are reviewed by David A. Shannon, 
Department of History, University of Wisconsin; 
and Samuel Steinberg, Chairman, Department of 
Social Studies, Stuyvesant High School, New 
York City. 

v 


The Causes of World War Three. By C. Wright 
Mills. New York: Simon and Schuster, 1958. 
172 p. $1.50 (paper); $3.50 (Cloth). 

By David A. Shannon 


This coldly angry book by a professor of sociol- 
ogy at Columbia University is an analysis of how 
“World War III is coming about” and an attempt 
to reshape American thinking on foreign policy 
so that our efforts will not end in war. The book 
is important and deserves a wide reading, and I 
say this despite the fact that I do not find Pro- 
fessor Mills altogether convincing. 

Professor Mills sees the movement toward war 
as a combination of drift, by which he means the 
interaction of a myriad of decisions by important 
and unimportant people past and present adding 
up to something a little less inevitable than 
fate, and of thrust, by which he means the ex- 
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plicit decisions of powerful people and the failure 
of the powerful to try to counteract the drift. As 
the author sees it, thrust is the more important 
force because in America the power to make his- 
tory has become centralized into the hands of a 
relatively small Power Elite, the title given to one 
of his earlier books in which he elaborated on his 
power thesis. Professor Mills believes that the 
American Power Elite, composed of top military 
brass, big corporation executives, and high-rank- 
ing politicians, has determined upon a foreign 
policy which is “bankrupt” and is thrusting us 
toward war with the Soviet Union. The Soviet 
Power Elite, to which Mills devotes much less 
attention than to its United States counterpart, 
thinks and behaves similarly. In the name of 
realism, the American Power Elite sees the world 
encounter only in military terms—what Mills 
calls the “military metaphysic.” For the ‘‘profes- 
sional warlords” this metaphysic is natural. For 
the politicians it is a screen behind which “they 
can abdicate the perils of innovative leadership” 
and hide “the political vacuum in which they 
now irresponsibly commit their political de- 
faults.” For the corporation executives the mili- 
tary metaphysic “often coincides with their in- 
terest in a stable and planned flow of profit” and 
is “a mask of the subsidized capitalism from 
which they extract profit and upon which their 
power is based.”” Most of the nation’s intellectuals 
are either positively aiding the Power Elite or are 
negatively leaving the field to “the high and 
mighty” by default. The author declares that the 
Power Elite’s claimed realism is “crackpot real- 
ism,” and he describes its capitalism as “doctri- 
naire” and “utopian.” 

Mills offers an eighteen-point program of the 
things that should be done. It amounts to a 
thorough rejection of present American policy. 
The United States should abandon the military 
metaphysic, renounce nuclear weapon production 
and testing, withdraw its military forces to its 
own continent, recognize the necessity of co- 
existence, negotiate with the Russians, and recog- 
nize China. It should divert one-fifth of its mili- 
tary budget to economic aid and industrial de- 
velopment of unindustrialized nations, especially 
India, and increase the diversion by one-tenth 
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more each year. Finally, the United States should 
free scientists from the war-oriented “Science 
Machine,” expand its program of international 
exchange of students, and through the United 
Nations encourage international conferences of 
intellectuals and artists. ; 

The last few chapters of the book are addressed 
especially to intellectuals. Teachers of the social 
studies would profit from reading and ponder- 
ing them even if they reject all or part of the 
author’s earlier analysis and recommendations. 
These chapters, although they seriously indict 
what he calls America’s “cultural workers,’’ are 
optimistic about the ability of intellectuais to 
change the course of American action. 

I hesitate to criticize The Causes of World 
War Three for fear of leaving the impression that 
it is not a basic and generally valid book, and 
it is. It is concerned with matters of literally life- 
and-death importance, and it is an honestly radi- 
cal book in that it criticizes fundamental evils, 
asks the right and basic questions, and proposes 
sweeping solutions. And as we look at the messy 
world we have made, surely honestly radical 
thinking and writing about fundamental issues 
should be the order of the day. 

Yet I do have criticisms, and they are not 
carping ones. First, Professor Mills’ concept of 
the Power Elite needs better definition and the 
operations of the Elite need to be described more 
precisely. Is the Power Elite as homogeneous and 
as single-minded as Mills tells us? “The top of 
Modern America is increasingly unified and often 
seems willfully co-ordinated.” Or does Mills fall 
into the common error of attributing greater 
unity to his opponents than is actually the case? 
Just where precisely do military men fit into his 
Power Elite? There should be a chapter on the 
military as factual as the good one on “The Per- 
manent War Economy.” If the military is as im- 
portant as Mills says it is, why does not the 
United States adopt the military budgets the mili- 
tarists want? Granted that the most important 
politicians and corporation executives define the 
world in military terms, is it these non-military 
men who make the important decisions or is it 
the brass? I suspect that military personnel still 
play more the role of technician than Professor 
Mills describes. 

Second, although Professor Mills assures us 
several times that he is not charging the Power 
Elite with conspiracy or plot, that his is not 
a devil theory of recent history, his failure to 
name names and cite specific evidence, except in 
the chapter on war economy, makes one think of 


the unreconstructed village populist who curses 
the “money power” and “the interests.” 

Third, Professor Mills is, at least for my taste, 
overly cocksure. One misses the sense that the au- 
thor thinks he might be even a little wrong. 
Akin to his cocksureness is lack of compassion, 
which reveals itself most clearly in his chapter 
addressed to ministers. Professor Mills would be 
a more persuasive writer if he did not ride his 
moral indignation so hard, if he sounded less like 
a left-wing Woodrow Wilson. 

The publisher’s blurb on the back of the paper- 
bound editions says The Causes of World War 
Three “may ‘well enable us to help write the 
headlines of tomorrow.” I for one hope this is a 
blurb that is true. 


v 


The Secret Name. By Lin Yutang. New York: 

Farrar, Strauss and Cudahy, 1958. 268 p. $3.95. 

By Samuel Steinberg 

No book this reviewer has read points up com- 
munism as an evil force in human relations more 
poignantly and epigrammatically than does Dr. 
Lin Yutang’s The Secret Name. (The title of 
the book, which deals exclusively with Russian 
Communism, is from a quotation by Heinrich 
Heine in which the poet makes dire prophesies 
about the future that lies in store for mankind 
once the proletariat breaks his chains.) What 
Koestler, Djilas and Boris Pasternak have had to 
say on the subject of Russian Communism ap- 
pears within the confines of this small book writ- 
ten by an eminent humanist and man of letters. 
Readers who are dazzled by Soviet material prog- 
ress are reminded that there are values other 
than material ones that go to make up civiliza- 
tion. Lin Yutang, however, is more adept at 
quick, moralistic appraisal than he is at careful 
historical analysis that would throw light on the 
problems of a rapidly changing world. He is 
justifiably alarmed by the menace of commu- 
nism, but so preoccupied with it that he fails 
to consider the dynamic factors of history. 

The major part of the book is devoted to the 
fiasco called the Russian Revolution and to its 
aftermath. To Lin Yutang, it is no true Socialist 
revolution at all—if by such a revolution we mean 
the creation of a classless society, respect for hu- 
man values, improvement of the lot of the com- 
mon man, and abolition of all forms of colonial- 
ism. Marxian ‘““mummery” has been exploited by 
political “Capones,” “Lucianos,” and other gang- 
sters. The Soviet System that followed the Revo- 
lution would be a childish harlequinade if it 
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were not for the historical tragedy. The author 
supports his indictments with tables, charts, dia- 
grams and with references from the writings of 
Orlov, Dallin, Djilas and others. He declares: 
“Every skulduggery which human mind can think 
of to exploit labour has been invented and prac- 
ticed, far beyond the imagination of Karl Marx 
himself.” 

The book crackles and sparkles with aphorisms 

and apercus. To young people everywhere whose 
wont it is to reach out for idealist certainties 
the author has this to say: 
Go left, young man. Your instinct is right; your heart is 
in the right place. But be sure where the left is. That is 
almost the whole point of this book. Go and see where the 
poor man has a chance; find out where the laborer in the 
field and the worker on his bench are not oppressed. Seek 
the place where the ‘workers can talk back to their man- 
agers. .. . Left is the place where the laborers can unite in 
strikes . . . where the congressmen and the senators and 
the president himself cater to them and their families, 
being afraid to lose their votes... . 


Lin Yutang has a few things to say about intel- 
lectuals who succumb to the blandishments of 
Soviet propaganda. Writers like André Gide, 
Jean-Paul Sartre, Howard Fast sooner or later see 
communism for what it is. But scientists are of 
a different species. They are eminently susceptible 
for the following reasons: (1) as scientists they 
have a natural contempt for money and capital- 
ism; (2) they like what is logical and what is 
mechanically conceived and planned; (3) some 
are completely ignorant of the real world of poli- 
tics; and (4) a few have a narrow, unbalanced 
education, having no appreciation of human 
values or the humanities. 

The author’s diagnostic credibilities occasion- 
ally get buried in a bog of bias. For example, 
few reputable historians would support his con- 
tention that “Roosevelt’s invitation at Yalta for 
Russia to walk into Manchuria, the very thing 
Teddy Roosevelt was trying to prevent (what an 
analogy!), should have been avoided at any 
cost. . . . Without Yalta there would not be a 
Communist government in mainland China to- 
day. There would not have been a Korean War.” 
This is not the impression the present reviewer 
got from Foster Rhea Dulles’ China and Amer- 
ica, John K. Fairbanks’ The United States and 
China or from J. M. Burns’ Roosevelt: The Lion 
and the Fox—to cite a few sources. (Of course, 
the fumbling, corrupt regime of the Kuomintang 
had nothing to do with the success of the Chinese 
Communists.) 

Elsewhere Lin Yutang, holding out little hope 
for peaceful coexistence, quotes Churchill thus: 


“In 1919, Churchill said prophetically in the 
Lenin period: ‘. .. You cannot remake the world 
without Russia. You can’t go on into victory 
and prosperity and peace and leave the vast pro- 
portion of the human race suffering torture in 
the night of barbarism.’” But the author fails 
to mention that on July 6, 1957, Sir Winston 
offered this hope: “I think . . . [the Soviet Union] 
is moving toward a different state of affairs, and 
will aim at taking her part in this broad and 
easy composition of the human race. . . . How 
much more careful will the leaders of the Com- 
munist World be to refrain from steps that might 
lead to . . . [war] when they realize that their 
own destruction would inevitably ensue?” 

What of the future? In the final section of the 
book, the author gives the answer. Prefacing his 
last chapter with the quotation ‘The best defense 
is attack,” he maps out a policy for the Free 
World. Among its highlights are: The war of 
ideas is as important as military defenses and al- 
liances. The foreign aid program cannot be con- 
sidered a substitute for the basic war of ideas. 
What is needed is an aggressive leadership that 
will bring the ideological war to the enemy. 
The West must be active, not reactive. An Anti- 
Communist International can be created among 
the Free World Nations “to lay down the grand 
plan, not for military matters, but strictly in the 
realm of social ideas.” Among the objectives of 
this plan would be to take a firm stand on the 
liberation of nations subjected at present to Rus- 
sian imperialism, both in Eastern Europe and 
in Central Asia. 

There is a strange omission in this book. In 
spite of the author’s advice that we act against 
communism with the wholeness of our person- 
ality, not a word is said about Red China. This 
reviewer is of the opinion that it is already safe 
to assert that the Chinese Revolution of 1949 
is one of the crucial turning points of the twen- 
tieth century, ranking with the October Revolu- 
tion in historical importance. Does Lin Yutang 
plan to write a book on the menace of Com- 
munist China? 

In conclusion, The Secret Name is a fascinating 
book, but one that must be read carefully. It is 
written more in the tradition of the great pam- 
phleteers of the eighteenth century than accord- 
ing to the canons of modern historical writing. 
Fastidious classification would couple this book 
with A Tale of Two Cities or The Gods Are 
Athirst, with whose authors Lin Yutang has this 
in common: the belief that freedom and civiliza- 
tion are an inextricable whole. 
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Il. BOOK FARE 


Reflections of a Communist 


The Story of an American Communist. By John 
Gates. New York: Thomas Nelson and Sons, 
1958. 268 p. $3.95. 

John Gates, former official of the American 
Communist Party and former editor of the Daily 
Worker, broke with the party over the issues 
which arose with the Hungarian uprising of 1957. 
He has told of his career in communism in a 
book which should be of interest to those who 
study the American fringe. While his book is not 
packed with the passion and despair found in 
Howard Fast’s The Naked God, it gives the 
reader a short sketch of the American Com- 
munist movement from the depression days when 
Gates joined the party to the end of 1957 and 
his apostasy. 

Led to party membership by his conviction 
that only communism offered a reasoned theory 
for economic and social dislocation, Gates faith- 
fully followed the tortuous zig-zags of the party 
line right up to his final break. Unlike some of 
his former comrades, however, Gates has not left 


one orthodoxy to join another. The former ultra- 
radical has refrained from becoming a prophet 
for the extreme right. Although formerly com- 
mitted to a system, he now says that slavish ad- 
herence to dogma is not the pathway to truth 
or wisdom: 

. . our philosophy of Marxism had become a closed sys- 
tem ... we were victims of a narrow exclusivism and 
considered ourselves to be the sole guardians of the truth. 
... We... insulated our minds against whatever we did 
not wish to hear. 


If Gates now believes this, he has come a long 
way. 
FREDERIC A. WEED 


San Jose State College 
California 
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Portrait of an American 
The Seven Worlds of Theodore Roosevelt. By 
Edward Wagenknecht. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1958. 325 p. $6.50. 
In The Seven Worlds of Theodore Roosevelt 
Professor Wagenknecht makes his contribution to 
the recent centennial celebration of 'T. R.’s birth. 
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The contribution takes the form of a new syn- 
thesis through a topical approach. The author 
skillfully constructs seven worlds of the many- 
sided practitioner of the “strenuous life.” They 
are the Worlds of Action, Thought, Human Rela- 
tions, the Family, Spiritual Values, Public Affairs, 
and War and Peace. This structure serves well to 
emphasize T. R.’s wide-ranging interests, which 
he pursued with relentless intensity. 

Dr. Wagenknecht’s extensive use of quotations 
from letters (many unpublished) and articles as 
well as from standard works lends an anthological 
flavor to the book. This does not detract from 
the vivid style of the author himself, nor does it 
mean that he refrains from judgments of his 
own, Neither the idolators nor the haters of T. R. 
will find comfort here. The appraisal is balanced 
and forthright. It should take a worthy place 
alongside the best of the Roosevelt portrayals. 

A. WESLEY ROEHM 
Oak Park and River Forest High School 
Illinois 
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German Diplomacy 

From Bismarck to Adenauer: Aspects of German 
Statecraft. By Gordon A. Craig. Baltimore: 
The Johns Hopkins Press, 1958. 156 p. $4.50. 


Professor Craig of Princeton, author of The 
Politics of the Prussian Army, in these Albert 
Shaw Lectures has surveyed the grandeurs and 
miseries of German diplomacy since 1870. While 
recognizing that foreign policy grows out of “‘con- 
stitutional and social realities,” Mr. Craig is con- 
cerned here rather with techniques, with the skill 
with which Bismarck husbanded German 
strength, the adroitness with which Stresemann 
and Adenauer exploited German weakness, and 
with the flaws in character, judgment, and intelli- 
gence whereby others (Holstein, Kiderlen-Wach- 
ter, Biilow, and Briining) fatally squandered Ger- 
man assets. 

Mr. Craig exhibits the indispensability of 
proportion and balance in the management of 
foreign affairs, the consequences of the disregard 
of professional diplomats, the utility of negotia- 
tion even, or especially, when the situation ap- 
pears hopeless, and the virtues of diplomatic in- 
itiative. All this issues from a well-documented 
analysis of Germany’s statecraft. 

The reader who applies Mr. Craig’s criteria 
to recent United States foreign relations will 
not offend the author. The lessons are there. Any- 
one concerned over American foreign policy or 


with survival, a fairly inclusive category, can 
learn much from this small, sagacious book. 

Harry J. MARKs 
University of Connecticut 
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The Soviet Union 


Socialism in One Country 1924-1926. Vol. 1. 
By Edward Hallett Carr. New York: Macmil- 
lan Company, 1958. 557 p. $7.50. 

Professor Carr’s continuation of his magnum 
opus on the history of Soviet Russia carries the 
story from 1923 to 1926. This period was one of 
consolidation, in the course of which “‘permanent 
revolution” was at least temporarily discarded, 
Trotsky, its main architect, isolated, and the 
thesis of “socialism in one country” introduced. 
This was the slogan adopted by Stalin in his ad- 
vance to personal dictatorship. The struggle for 
power was still unresolved at the end of 1926, ex- 
cept in so far as Trotsky had been eliminated by 
the triumvirate of Zinoviev, Kamenev and Stalin. 
A few years later, Stalin was to use some of Trot- 
sky’s internal policies with a view to eliminating 
his colleagues. A curious feature of the Revolu- 
tion, however, was that so many of the early 
leaders survived to cope with the dangers of the 
later period. 

Professor Carr’s description of these events is 
excellent. Interesting, too, is his claim that the 
course of history during this period was not in- 
fluenced by the struggle between personalities. 
He assures us that historians will therefore derive 
comparatively little help from a study of the prin- 
cipal leaders and the relations between them. 
Many may dispute this, but no one can deny that 
Professor Carr has made a distinguished contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of the era. 

GABRIEL GERSI 

New York City Public Schools 
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African Folklore 
Dahomean Narrative. By Melville J. and Frances 

S. Herskovits. Evanston: Northwestern Uni- 

versity Press, 1958. 490 p. $6.50. 

The authors Herskovits have done extensive 
research into the myths of the Dahomean people, 
and Dahomean Narrative is a presentation of 
their findings. The myths, some reminiscent of 
the Canterbury Tales, are told with the candor 
of a Lillian Smith or the surprise ending tech- 
nique of an O. Henry. 
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Much understanding of these myths is gained 
from the authors’ 122-page introduction in which 
they interpret or translate the 155 narratives. 
They include myths describing the exploits of the 
gods; tales of divination; hunter stories; enfant 
terrible category; stories about Yo, the trickster; 
historical tales; tales of women; and moralizing 
tales. 

This book, the first volume in a series of Afri- 
can studies to be published by Northwestern Uni- 
versity, is for mature readers of sociology and 
anthropology. It is hoped that the succeeding 
volumes will be as useful additions to our ac- 
cumulating store of knowledge of Africa and its 
people as this one. 

James K. ANTHONY 
Southern University 
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Comparative Education 
Other Schools and Ours. By Edmund J. King. 
New York: Rinehart and Company, Inc., 1958. 
234 p. $3.00. 
This book, in simple and entertaining fashion, 
describes the schools and people of five countries. 
Pertinent facts and historical background are 


interwoven as the author captures the flavor of 
each nation’s characteristics, ideals, and school 
programs. 

“Denmark—Great and Small” treats that coun- 
try’s noble past and fine schools. “France—the 
Central Light of Reasen” describes France's ex- 
portation of political democracy and philosophi- 
cal realism while its school adhered to hard and 
narrow roads of intellectual excellence. “Great 
Britain—Revolution with Reluctance” discusses 
that nation’s long academic tradition lately over- 
laid by a growing patchwork of really modern 
schools. ““The United States of America—A Na- 
tion on Wheels” sums up this British author's 
impressions of our continuing achievements and 
our democratic school motif. “The Soviet Union— 
The Claims of Communism” views that country’s 
educational reach for the top rank in science and 
technology. 

The book provides an interesting written in- 
troduction to comparative education for students, 
parents, and the general public. Its insight, 
humor, and zest make it useful for both study 
and pleasure. 

FRANKLIN PARKER 


University of Texas 
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Literature for Young People 


Keelboat Journey. By Zachary Ball. New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc., 1958. 190 p. 
$2.95. (Ages: 14 and over) 

Those who sign on the Tomahawk for its voy- 
age to the headwaters of the Missouri River are 
in for a treat. The trip, through waters bordered 
by danger, is one which promises excitement, 
work, comradeship, and rugged challenges. 

Learning the craft of the keelboatman is a tir- 
ing task for one untrained to the oar. Fighting 
off Indian attacks is expected routine, but dealing 
with a traitor may be more than a crew bargained 
for. Yet, stroking, pushing and hauling against 
the current in order to plant the first permanent 
trading post in the Oregon territory, the keel- 
boatmen strive for a goal that is worth the toil 
and danger involved. 

The drama of this keelboat journey is bril- 
liantly drawn. As a good story, it will keep youth 
reading on and make them reluctant to snap the 
narrative’s strand. As history, it will brighten 
with understanding an age long past. 

O. L. Davis, JR. 

Associate Secretary 

The Association for Supervision and 

Curriculum Development 
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iil. EDIT-BITS 


. . . Did you know that Indians mounted their 
horses on the right side instead of the left—that 
many tomahawks were made in Europe—that the 


Hopi treated baldness by using “hairlike” 
plants—that in some tribes a man was forbidden 
to speak to his mother-in-law? If not, you might 
consult Bruce Grant’s American Indians—Yester- 
day and Today (E. P. Dutton, $4.95). Here is a 
good, inexpensive encyclopedia for youngsters 
age 12 and over. 

. .» Harlow Shapley’s Of Stars and Men (Beacon 
Press, $3.50), a brilliant analysis of the position 
of Man in the universe, should prove stimulating 
to social scientists as well as scientists, Professor 
Sharpley’s book demonstrates that the belief that 
the entire universe centers around our sun is as 
senseless as the idea that the stars revolve around 
our earth. What is more, the author’s statement 
that life can exist in solar systems other than our 
own cuts the bonds that hold historians to a nar- 
row view of Man. 

. .. Question—What do these people have in com- 
mon: F. Van Wyck Mason, André Maurois, Mar- 


guerite Higgins, William O. Douglas, Anya 
Seton, and John Dos Passos? Answer—They are 
all planning to write books for Houghton Mif- 
flin’s new North Star series. This series about 
famous people and events in American history is 
designed especially for “bright young Americans” 
in junior and senior high school. If all of the vol- 
umes are as exciting as Paul I. Wellman’s Gold in 
California (Houghton Mifflin, North Star Books, 
$2.24)—and as well illustrated—the series should 
be an excellent one. 

. . . Marver H. Bernstein’s The Job of the Fed- 
eral Executive (The Brookings Institution, $3.50) 
is a fascinating report of eight Round Table 
meetings that discussed the work of executives in 
the federal government. The members of the 
Round Table were well qualified to speak—most 
of them were federal executives themselves! Here 
were some of the opinions expressed: “skills of 
business management are not readily transferable 
to government’”’—‘“‘a sense of personal insecurity 
seems to be a characteristic of executive jobs in 
Washington”—‘““What distinguishes the U. S. gov- 
ernment from most other national governments is 
not the separation of powers but rather the de- 
gree to which that constitutional principle has 
been modified drastically by devices of checks and 
balances.” Political scientists certainly will want 
to examine this book. 

. .. Finally, who said the American Public does 
not read books? Last week women in our town 
were returning home from the super-market with 
groceries, green stamps, and the Special of the 
Week—volume one of an encyclopedia for chil- 
dren. This may be the only country in the world 
where, when a wife returns from market, a hus- 
band can’t be sure whether his family will feed 
or read! 
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